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Art. I. Reed’s Edition of Suaxspeare concluded: See our laft, 
P+ 94+ 


HAT mutt thofe who talk of the * dull duty of an Edi- 

tor,’ think of the tafk of an Editor’s Reviewer? And 

yet we can aflure thofe towering geniufes, with whom every ex-- 
ection of diligence pafles for dulnefs, that even our prefent Ja- 
bours are not wholly barren of entertainment: witne(ls the fol- 
lowing notes, which if they do not relax the rifible mufcles of 
our Readers, we can only fay that they have more gravity than 
is to be found in any member of our folemn corps. Mrs. 
Quickly, in her admirable defcription of the Jaft moments of Sir 
John FalftafF, fays: After I faw him fumble with the fheets, 
and play with flowers, and fmile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew 
there was but one way ; for his nofe was as fharp as a pen, and 
—T fields” Henry V. AG II, Sc. 3. Now hear our 

ritics : 

‘—— for his nofe was as foarp as a pen, and atable of green fields.| 
Thefe words, aud a table of green fields, are not to be tound in the 
old editions of 1600 and 1608. This nonfenfe got into all the fol- 
lowing editions by a pleafant miftake of the ftage editors, who printed 
from the common piece-meal written parts in the play-houfe. A 
table was here directed to be brought in (it being a {cene in a tavern 
where they drink at parting), and this direftion crept into the text 
from the margin. Greenfield was the name of the property-man in 
that time, who furnifhed implements, &c. for the actors. 4 table of 
Greenfield’s. Pore. 

¢ So reafonable an account of this blunder, Mr. Theobald would 
not acquielce in. He thought a table of Greenfield’s part of the text, 
only corrupted, and chat it fhould be read, 4e babbled of green fields, 
becaufe men do fo in the ravings of a calenture. But he did not 
confider how ill this agrees with the nature of the knight’s illnefs, 
who was now in no éabd/ing humour ; and fo far from wanting cool- 
ing in green fields, that his feet were cold, and he juft expiring. 

WaRBURTON.’ 

Dr. Johnfon then tells us, that § Pope in an Appendix to his 
Own edition in 12mo feems to admit Theobald’s emendation, 
which’ (fays the Doétor) * we would have allowed to be uncom- 
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monly happy, had we not been prejudiced againft it by Mr. 
Pope’s firft note, with which, as it excites merriment, we are 
loath to part.” Next comes Mr. Smith: 

* Had the former editors been apprized, that ¢ab/e, in our author, 
fignifies a pocket-book, I believe they would have retained it, with 
the following alteration ; for his nofe was as fharp as a pen upona 
table of green fells.—On table books, filver or fleel pens, very fharp 

ointed, were formerly and are ftill fixed to the backs or covers, 

other Quickly compares Falftaff’s nofe (which in dying perfons 
grows thin and fharp) to one of thofe pens, very properly, and fhe 
meant probably to have faid, on a table-book with a foagreen cover, oF 
foagreen table ; but, in her ufual blundering way, the calls it a table 
of green fells, or a table covered with green-fkin, which the blunders 
ing tranicriber turned into green fields, and our editors have turned 
the prettieft blunder in Shakfpeare quite outof doors. Smitn.’ 

And Mr. Steevens brings up the rear with a quotation from 
the Countefs of Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, to prove that 
“green fells.and green fields might anciently bave had the fame 
meaning.’ Now, after all this, would any one conceive that Dame 
Quickly meant to fay no more than that Sir John’s nofe was as 
fharp asa pen, and as green as grafs? And yet this is all that 
fhe does fay. Table, in old language often means picture; from 
the French tableau. In an inventory of goods, pictures, &c. in 
the palace of Weftminfter, in the reign of Henry VIIE. (an ex- 
traét of which may be feen in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting), 
the term repeatedly occurs, thus: * Item. One fable with the 
picture of the Duchefs of Milan. Item. One table with the 
hiftory of Filius prodigus,’ &c. . Strype alfo (as Mr. Walpole 
informs us) fays, that * Guillim Stretes, painter to Edward VI. 
had paid him, in #551, fifty marks, for recompence of three 

reat tables made by the faid Guillim, whereof two were pictures 
of his Highnefs, and the third a picture of the Ear] of Surrey.’ — 

Among the ftage directions in old plays we meet with the mu- 
fical terms, tucket, tucket-fonance ; levet ; fennet, or, as it is fometimes 
written, cynet. Ina note upon Henry VIII. AQ II. Sc. 4. we 
are informed that Dr. Burney has, in vain, attempted to difcover 
the etymology of this laft word, fennet. The only refule of his 
Inquiries is a conjecture that it may poffibly mean * a flourifh for 
the purpole of aflembling Chiefs, or apprizing the people of their 
approach.” ‘Io give weight to this conjecture, the Dacor pro- 
duces the two following quotations: Senné, or fennie §e Alle. 
mand; fen, qui fignife aflemblée. Did. de vieux langage. 
Senne, aflemblee a fon de cloche. Menage. Mr. Steevens tells us, 
he has been informed that * fenneffe was the name of an anti- 
quated French tune formerly ufed in the army; but that the 
dictionaries he has confulsed exhibit no fuch word. Senzet may 
be’ (he adds) ‘a corruption from foxata.’ Shall we venture our- 
felyes on the flippery ground of etymology? * Take care, bro- 
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ther’ (cries the chief of the etymological department, feated on 
our left), ¢ take care; you'll certainly be down in the dirt. Have 
.you forgotten what woful figures I have been obliged to hold up 
to public laughter *?’ ‘* No, Mr. Philologos; but, as we do 
not mean to truft ourfelves fo far, we are under no apprehenfion 
of being fo fadly bedaubed : befide, when the Public fee that we 
have not the confidence of your etymologift, we are perfuaded 
that we fhall only-excite a good- humoured fmile, at the moft, if 
we fhould get a fall.” We believe then, or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, we conjecture, that thefe terms are all derived from the 
Italian. Tucket-—una toccata; a-general name for a flourifh. 
Levet—una levata; the morning call, perhaps, in a camp or 
garrifon. Sennet—una ferenata; the fignal for retiring to reft. 
Serenata might eafily be corrupted into /ennet, by a rapid pro- 
nunciation of the middle fyllable, re, and a faint found of the 
final a: fer’nat, fennat, fennet. And thefe different words /evet, 
fennet, &c.. though originally ufed to defignate particular tunes, 
apptopriated to particular purpofes, might, perhaps, in procefs of 
time, be indifcriminately employed to denote any martial mufic. 

The appellation Sir formerly prefixed to the names of fome 
of the clergy, © was anciently’ (fays Dr. Johnfon) ¢ a title afflumed 
by graduates,’ This aflertion (as we find in a note upon Richard 
III, A&t 4.) £ the late Mr. Guthrie difputes; and fays it was a 
title fold by the Pope’s Legates, &c.’? Dr. Farmer controverts 
Mr. Guthrie’s opinion; and Mr. Steevens fuppofes that the 
title might be originally derived from Sire, father. In confirma- 
tion, however, of Dr. Johnfon’s notion, it may be obferved that 
a Bachelor of Arts, (as is well known) .in academical language, is 
ftiled Dominus. And we are informed that it is no uncammon 
thing, even at this day, in one of our Univerfities at leaft, for 
fervants of a college in which there may chance to be two gentle- 
men of the fame name, one of whom has taken his firft degree, 
and the other not, to tranflate the term dominus, and prefix it to 
the name of the former, in order to diflinguifh bim from the 
latter. Thus, ifa Mr. Jones, for inftance, be inquired for, in 
a college where there are two of the name, circumftanced as 
above, they will afk you if you want Sir Jones. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, A&@ II. Sc. 5. Cleopatra being irri- 
tated beyond meafure at the news of Antony’s marriage with 
Oétavia, and having ftruck the meflenger who brought the in- 
telligence, for perfifting in his account, fays to him: 

‘ O that his fault fhould make a knave of thee, 
Thou ¢ art not what thou’rt fure of !—Gert thee hence.’ 





* Confult our General Index for the names, Jones (Rowland), El- 

phinftone, &c. &e. and Rev. Vol. LXX1. for the name of Lemon. 
+ In former editions, as well as in fome of the notes to the pre- 
fent, it is printed, ‘ Tat art, &c. No reafon is given for the variation. 
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This laft line, which (fays Dr. John{on) is not eafily underftood, 
Sir T. Hanmer thus correéts: * That /ay/? but what thou’rt fure 
of.’ Warburton receives the emendation, But Johnfon, dif- 
fatisfied with what, though it affords fenfe, exhibits (as he truly 
fays) little fpirit, fuppofes the line to confift of abrupt ftarts ; 

‘ O that his * fault fhould make a knave of thee; 

Thou art—not what ?—Thou’rt fure on’t. Get thee hence.’ 


That is, * That his fault foould make a knave of thee that art—but 
what fhall I fay thou art not ? Thou art then fure of this marriage. 
Get thee hence.’ Mr. Steevens quotes what he thinks a fimilar 
paflage, from Meafure for Meafure, though he fays he knows not 
how * to apply it with fuccefs to the very difficult line before us:’ 

* Dreft in a little brief authority, 

Moft ignorant of what he’s moft aflur’d 

His glafly effence.’— 
Mr. Tollet interprets the Jine, ‘ Thou art not an honeft man, 
of which thou art thyfelf affur’d, but thou art in my opinion a 
knave by thy mafter’s fault alone.” Mr. Malone would read, 

‘ O that his fault fhould make a knave of thee, | 
That art not what thou’rt /ore of!’ 
which he explains, * Alas! is it not flrange, that the fault of 
Antony fhould make thee appear to me a knave, thee that art 
innocent, and art not the caufe of the il] news, in confequence 
of which thou art yet fore with my blows!” It frikes us ina 
different light. Cleopatra, with a weaknefs natural to thofe who 
cannot bear to hear what gives them pain, is enraged becaufe the 
meflenger did not deceive her, but perfevered in his declaration 
of Antony’s marriage: * The gods confound thee!’ (fays the) 
© doft thou hold there ftill ?” A/Zeffeng. * Should I lye, Madam ?” 
Cleop. * O, I would thou didft.’”, She then, with much heat and 
vehemence, twice more repeats, * He is married?’ And finding 
that he ftill honeftly adhered to the truth, exclaims: * O that 
his fault, &c, We think the word that is here the demonftra- 
tive pronoun ; and not, as the commentators feem al] to have 
imagined, the conjunction. The fenfe of the whole we con- 
ceive to be: *O, that fault of his ought to make a knave, a liar, 
of thee, that art not that knave, which, by thy repeated affer- 
tions of his marriage, thou fhew’ft thyfelf fure of his being.” 
Cleopatra means to infinuate that the meflenger’s pofitive affut- 
ance of Antony’s marriage, was, in her mind, equivalent toa 
pofitive aflurance of his being a villain. 
Commentators may fometimes mifs the fenfe of their author by 


fearching too deeply for it +. Learning and penetration, which 
will 





"® Mifprinted, this, in the original. 
+ This remark may be applied to Dr. Johnfon’s explanation of 


* underftood re/ations’ in Macbeth, Ac III. Sc. 4. In our “— 
.9 Vol. 
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will always have advantage of common underftanding, in ex- 
ploring what lies at the bottom, will fometimes be furpaffed 
by the fuperficial obferver, in inveftigating that which fwims 
upon the furface. He who is accuftomed to fee more than is 
generally perceived, will fometimes fee more than is intended ; 
ani the criticifm which weighs every word of a loofe and po- 
pular writer, will often feek, in vain, for a meaning in the parts, 
that is only to be found in the whole. Hence arifes, we 
think, the embarrafiment which our critics meet with from a 
paflage of Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. Sc. 2. ¢ What fhall 
we do, Enobarbus?’ fays Cleopatra. To which that plain and 
blunt foldier replies, ‘ Think and die.’ Here Sir T. Hanmer 
would read, * Driné and die,’ which is approved by Warburton 
and Upton. Johnfon explains * think and die’ to mean, Refle? 
on your own folly, and leave the world. But Mr. Tyrwhitt, though 
he allows that this would be a proper anfwer from a moralift or 
divine, thinks it not adapted to the character of Enobarbus. He 
therefore propofes to read, * qink and die.” Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Tollet would adhere to the old reading ; and produce fome 
quotations, to fhew that ‘ taking thought’ is equivalent to being 
anxious or folicitous, or laying a thing much to heart. Andina 
fecond note, Mr. Tyrwhitt tells us, that he believes the old 
reading right, but then we muft underftand * think and die’ te 
mean, ‘ die of thought’ or melancholy ; and he refers to fome places 
where thought is fo uled. We believe that by the exprefiion 
‘ think and die’ Shak{peare intended nothing more than is con- 





Vol. LXII. p. 268, we fuppofed relations to mean accounts, narra-. 


tions, The following paflage confirms our opinion : 

‘ There is a myftery (with whom relation 

Durft never meddle) in the foul of {tate.’ 

Troilus and Creflida, AG III. Se. 3. 

In the fame volume, p. 260, after giving the fubftance of the notes, 
with fome additional! conjeftures, upon the words ‘ delighted {pirit’ in 
Meafure for Measure, AQ IIL. Sc. 1, we declared our perfuafion that 
delighted was the original reading. We will take this opportunity 
to obferve that we think § delighted’ is ufed for ‘ delighted in:’ the 
prepofition in being omitted euphonie grati@. So in Cymbeline, 
A& V. Sc. 4- 

Whom I beft love, I crofs; to make my gift 

The more delay’d, delighted ;” 
that is ‘ delighted in.’ So alfoin Othello, A&I. Sc. 3. ¢ If virtue no 
delighted beauty lack.? Many fimilar inftances of the omiflion of the 
prepofition might, we think, be produced from our bard. Thus, in 
Julius Cefar, AGT. Sc. 2. © But ere we could arrive the point pro- 
pofed ;’ 7. e. arrive at. See alfo vol. vi. p. 564, and vol. vii. p: 412, 
of the prefent edition. ‘ Delighted {pirit,’ therefore, may mean, the 
{pirit in which we delight—in which we fo ‘much pride ourfelves as 
our nobleft part. 

M 3 veyed 
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veyed by the fingle word, die. In the colloquial and familiar 
Janguage of the prefent time, we ufe the word think in the fame 
redundant manner. It is not uncommon to hear a perfon, after 
{pending the morning in an undre(s, fay, § Well, *tis almoft 
dinner time, | muft think and drefs myfelf:’ or, * I muft fee and 
drefs myfelf.’? Prior has the fame expreffion in fome elegant 
verfes written at Paris in 1700, in the beginning of Robe’s Geo- 
graphy: 

** And as health fails, and years increafe, 

Sit down and shink and die in peace.” 

In the Jaft fcene of Cymbeline, Belarius fays to the King, 
* Your pleafure was my near offence.’ Dr. Johnfon would here 
read, * dear offence.’ And Mr. Tyrwhitt, -becaufe in the old 
folio the word is printed meere, thinks the true: reading to be, 
* meere offence.’ But we fee no neceflity for alteration. » The 
prefent text is confirmed by an expreffion of Leontes in the fe- 
cond Act of the Winter's Tale: * He who thall fpeak for her, is 
@far off wuilty, but that he fpeaks.’ 

In King Lear, A@ II. Sc. 2, Kent fays to the Duke of Corn- 
wall, * He that beguil’d you, in a plain accent, was a plain 
knave; which for my part, I will not be, though I fhould win 
your difpleafure to intreat me to it:’ 7. e fays Dr. Johnfon, 
‘ though I fhould win you, difpleas’d as you now are, to like me 
fo well as to intreat me to be aknave.’—* Your di/pleafure’ is, we 
apprehend, a title given to the angry Cornwall, in the fame man- 
ner as we now fay, your highnefs ; your excellence; your grace, &c. 
Thefe titles were much more frequent formerly, than they are 
at prefent. Thus in our author, vol. vi. page 169, we find 
© your wifdoms.’ _ In vol, x. p. Sot, § their amities.’? So alfo, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. iit. p. 219, edit. 1778, § bis valour.’ 
Again, in the fame volume, p. 377, ‘ your beauties ’ and in p. 469, 
“ your modefly.’ Vol. v. p. 128, * bis rbetoric.’ Vol. vil. p. 19, 
© bis learning ;’ and many others. An attention to this will often 
ferve to explain many difficulties in our old writers. May not 
this give the true interpretation of a paflage in Hamlet, AG I. 
Sc. 4.? Horatia, advifing Hamlet not to follow the Ghoft, fays, 
“ It may affume fome other horrible form, which might deprive 
your fovereignty of reafon.’ | 

In the clofet fcene in the third A&t, as the Ghoft is retiring, 
Hamlet having afked his mother if fhe faw or heard nothing, 
points to the phantom, and exclaims : 

* Why, look you there! look, how it fleals away ! 
My father, in his habit as he liv’d!? 
Mr. Steevens here obferves, that ‘if the poet meant that Hamlet’s 
father appeared in his own familar babit, he muft have forgotten 
that he originally introduced him in armour; or elfe he mutt 
have intended to vary his drefs in this his laft appearance. ‘The 
| difficulty’ 
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difficulty’ (he adds) * might be a little obviated by pointing the 
line thus: ** My father—in his habit—as he liv’d.” We ap- 
prove of this change of the punctuation, but think the ingenious 
commentator has not fufficiently explained the fenfe. The 
words, © as he liv’d,’ do not mean, in the manner in which he 
liv’d: but, as though he were alive. * See,’ fays Hamlet, it is my 
father himfclf—it is his very drefs—the reprefentation is as vivid 
as if he were actually alive and prefent. A fimilar mode of exe 
preffion occurs in The Taming of the Shrew: Induétion, Sc. 2d, » 

‘ We’ll thew thee Io, as fhe was a maid ; 

And how fhe was beguiled and furpris’d, 

As lively painted as the deed were done.’ 
that is, as if the deed were now actually performing, 

In the Jaft A& of this tragedy, Scene 2d, Hamlet having in- 
formed Horatio of the commiffion which he was to have carried 
to the King of England, requiring that monarch to put the bearer 
to death, proceeds to mention fome of the ‘ earneft conjurations’ 
by which his Englifh majefty was exhorted to comply with the 
Dane’s requeft ; viz, 

* As love between them like a palm might flourifh, 

As peace fhould ftill her wheaten garland wear, 

And fiand a comma "tween their amities ; 

And many fuch like as’s of great charge.’ 
This, Warburton, as ufual, alters to * fand acommere; i, @. 2 
_goffip. Hanmer reads, * ftand a cement.? Dr. Johofon fays, 
©‘ The comma is the note of connecfion, and continuity of fen- 
tences ; the period is the note of abruption and disjunction. Shak- 
fpeare had it in his mind to write, that unlets England com- 


plied with the mandate, war fhould put a period to their amity; he 


altered his mode of di€tion, and thought that, in an oppofite 
fenfe, he might put, that Peace /hould and acomma between their 
amities. This is not an eafy ftyle; but is it not the ftyle of 
Shakfpeare ?’—We think the Dodtor’s explication too far-fetched. 
The meaning of the paflage we take to be this: Comma, which 
is the fhorteft paufe, and which, according to the grammerians, 
only direéts us to reft while we can count ene, is, we Conceive, 
here ufed to denote the fmalleft portion or duration of time. 
The Dane therefore conjures England to put Hamlet to imme- 
diate death, otherwife peace fhould not ftand ax infant between 
them. A little after, in the fame fcene, Hamlet fays, * A man’s 
life’s no more than to fay, one.’ —* Their amities’ is (as we ob- 
ferved above) a title fimilar to, his highnefs, &c. ) 
The account given by Mr. Malone, Mr. Steevens, and the 
author of the Remarks, of the ancient pageants, in their notes 


upon the Zempeft, and Love's Labour lofi: Mr. Reed’s deferip~ . 


tion of the ancient dances called mea/ures, routds or roundels, 
galliards and Javoltas: his note upon the word curtfes in Twelfth 
Night; his obfervations upon Falftaff’s favourite liquor, /act ; 
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upon the cuftom of hunting after dinner, which was practifed in 
Shakfpeare’s days ; upon the high thoe called chioppine, &c. Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds’s elegant remarks upon a paflage in Macbeth, 
together with his and Mr. Steevens’s obfervations on the ap- 
propriation of the expreffion * poor fool’ at the conclufion of 
King Lear: Judge Blackftone’s and Mr. Steevens’s decilive ex- 
planation of the term * quick winds’ in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Mr. Monck Mafon’s explanation of the phrafe, ‘ carry out my 
fide,’ and many more ingenious criticifms, elucidations of diffi- 
cult paflages, illuftrations of old cuftoms, &c. &c. would, we 
doubt not, be highly acceptable to our Readers; but our fimits 
forbid us to add to the copious extra¢is which we have already 
made. We mutt therefore here conclude our account of the 
feientifie part of this edition, with obferving, that we cannot 
too warmly commend it to every admirer of the ¢ preateft poet of 
this or any other nation,’ as he is ftiled by his prefent editor. 

But what fhall we fay of the mechanical or technical part of 
the work before us? The moft tender fentence that we can pafs 
upon it, is, that it is very negligently, we were going to fay, 
fhamefully, executed. The paper is bad, and the type worfe, 
The letters are fcarcely legible in fome places, becauie there is 
not ink fufficient to ftain the paper ; and in others, becaufe it is 
fo redundant as to run into blots, Pages and Scenes are often 
wrong numbered; words mifprinted* ; and (which is unper- 
donable in a work where fimilar omiffions of former editors have 
caufed {uch Jaborious collations of old folios and quartos) fome- 
times whole words are omitted +. A note upon the words £ fillip 
me with a three man beetle,’ figned Fobu/fon, vol. v. p. 492, dees 
not, we believe, come from the pen of the Rambler. If we 
rigbtly recollect, this note is marked with the initial of a differ- 
ent Chriftian name, in Malone’s Supplement ; and fhould have 
been fo diftinguifhed here. In fhort, the whole of this part of 
the work is fuch as would difgrace a common {chool-book. 

As the prefent edition of Shakf{peare’s plays contains fo much 
of wnat has been already publifhed in Mr. Malone’s Supplement, 
we appichend that a new edition of that valuable work, adapted 

* ‘Thus, vol. i. p. 69, we have ‘or,’ for * for,’ in Tyrwhitt’s note. 
In the fame volume, p. 488, ‘ too write,’ for ‘ to write.’ Vol. iv. 
p- 174, note, * panance,’” for ‘ penance.’ Ibid. p 268, note, ‘ man- 
tsllo,’ for * mantello.’ Vol. v. p. 512, ‘ cozfin,’ for * coufin.’ Vol. viii. 
p- 446, ‘ If thou Aa,’ for * if thou ad/.’ Vol. ix. p. 62, * Aphi- 
araus,’ for *‘ Amphiaraus.’ Vol. x. p. 280, note 7, canon,’ for ‘ can- 
me which blunder makes the note contradictory; and numberlefs 
others. | 

+ Thus.in vol. ili. p. 393, ‘ infomuch, I fay, I know [what] you 
are,’ And in vol. ii. p. 08, note, * The/e black mafes &gnifies [no] 





more than d/ack mafks.’ 
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to the prefent, by omitting all that is here reprinted, would not 
be unacceptable to the Public. Should the ingenious author of 
the Supplement be of the fame opinion, he will perhaps thank 
us for pointing out to him she explanation of a paflage in Peri- 
cles, AQ LIL. Sc. 1, which has been mifunderftood ; 

* O ye gods! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts 

And {natch them ftraight away? We, here below, 

Recal not what we give, and therein may 
| Ufe honour with you.’ 
On this paflage, Mr. Malone and Mr. Steevens have the fol- 
lowing notes: * The meaning is fufficiently clear—Jn this pare 
ticular you might learn from us a more honourable condué?—But the 
expreffion is fo harfh, that 1 fufpeé the paffage to be corrupt.’ 
Malone. ‘* To uf, in ancient language, fignihes to put out to 
ufance or ufury. “The-fenfe of the paflage may therefore be—Our 
honour will fetch as much as yours, if placed out on terms of 
advantage. If valued, our honour is worth as much as yours,’ 
Steevens. The commentators are both miftaken. In this 
paflage, w/e is a noun, and honour is averb, The fenfe is—In 
this particular we may honour Ufe (or cuftom) as much as we 
honour you, 

Upon the whole, after a careful examination, we do not hefi- 
tate to pronounce, that the prefent edition of Shak{peare’s plays, 
with ‘all its imperfections on its head,’ is far fuperior to any that 
have preceded it. Befide the two portraits of our poet given 
in the former editions, there is prefixed to this, a third, which is 
well engraved by Hall, from a painting in the collection of the 
Duke of Chandos. 


*.* We have been obliged to a Correfpondent for the pree 
ceding Article; which appearing to us to be well drawn up, we 
readily determined to infert the whole, without any alterations ; 
but we cannot take leave of the ingenious Author, without ohe 
ferving to him, that he appears to be miftaken in his remark 
(Rev. Aug. p. 87.) on ** fait l’impoffible,” which certainly means 
no more than the Englifh phrafe ‘* done all in our power.” 





Anon, 





prt 
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cluded. See laft Month’s Review. 


T was not without fome degree of aftonifhment that we 
read, in the contents, the title of an eflay by Arthur Young, 
E-fq. on the neceffity of hoeing turnips. At this time of day, we 
imagined, that any attempt to demonftrate the importance of .a 
practice, fo indifpenfably neceflary as the hoeing of turnips, 
would have been entirely fiperfluous. No man, we prefume, 
whe 
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who ever faw a recently hoed crop, could entertain a doubt as to 
this particular, Mr. Young, however, has omitted to mention 
one very eflential bencfit that accrues from having turnips pro- 
gerly hoed, viz. that it prevents the danger of lofing cattle when 
feeding on the turnip; for where this operation is rightly pere 
formed, there will be none fmall; and it is the fmall turnips 
only that are in danger of being forced into the throat, and 
there fticking, fo as to occafion fuffocation. , 

The only improvement in the culture.of the turnip fuggefted 
in this volume is that of fowing them between the rows of 
horfe-hoed beans, On this fubject we have an account of two 
experiments, one by R. P. Anderdon, of Henlade, Efq. The 
field he mentions was a poor we: clay, va'ue only 10s. per acre. 
It was fet with beans (after being dunged) in double rows, 
about a foot from each other, with intervals of more than three 
feet wide between the double rows. Thefe intervals were twice 
horfe-hoed and harrowed, and in the middle of July were fown 
with turnip: produce, about 16 tons per acre. Mr. Anderdon 
enumerates at great length the benefits that may be derived from 
this practice, which are difputed by the Committee of the Bath 
Society, as we think, with a degree of warmth and pertinacity 
that would better have become a young man, than a Committee 
of fuch a refpectable body, True it is, that Mr. Anderdon’s 
practice is in feveral refpedls defe€tive. The double rows feem 
to us improper, for no plant is fo much benefited by frefh air as 
the bean; one row in an open expofure often producing more 
pods than twenty when clofe upon-each other: but the narrow- 
nefs of the intervals is a ftill greater objection. Ona good foil 
fingle rows of beans, at 6 feet diftance, will perhaps yield nearly 
as great a crop of grain as can be got from the ground by any 
other culture ; and full room is given for performing every ope- 
ration on the turnips as well, nearly, as if no beans bad been 
on it. In this way a full crop of turnips and a full crop of beans 
may eafily be obtained from the fame field im the fame year, as 
we ourfelves have experienced. The only inconvenience that 
occurred in this practice, was the difficulty of carrying off the 


' Beans, when a weighty crop, without injuring the turnips. We 


recommend that the beans fhould be planted rather at a greater 
than fmaller diftance than the above, Turnips thrive very well 
on clay foils, if in proper order. 

The other experiment is by Mr. John Ball, of Kingfton near 
Taunton, who obtained at the rate of near 3 quarters of beans, 
and 37 tons 5 C. weight of turnips per acre. The beans were fet 
in rows, at lefs than two feet intervals, and horfe-hoed ; turnips 
fowed at random, between the rows, after the laft hoeing of the 
beans; the turnips aot hoed. 


Concerning 
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Concerning cabbages, nothing in this volume occurs that is of 
great importance. But the following account of the culture and 
produce of turnip-rooted cabbage, by Sir Thomas Bevor, feems 
of fuch importance as to deferve to be tranfcribed entire ; 

‘ In the firft or fecond week in June, I fow the fame quantity of 
feed, hoe the plants at the fame fize, Jeave them at the fame diftance 
from each other, and treat.them in all refpedts like the common tur- 
nip. In this method I have always obtained a plentiful crop of 
them ; to afcertain the value of which, I need only inform you, 
that on the 23d day of April laft, having then two acres left of my 
crop, found and in great perfection, I divided them by fold hurdles 
into three parts of nearly equal dimenfions. Into the firft part I put 
24 {mall bullocks of about 30 ftone weight each (14 Ib. tothe ftone), 
and 30 middle-fized fat wethers, which at the end of the firft week, 
after they had eaten down -the greater part of ‘the leaves, and fome 


_ part of the roots, I fhifted to the fecond divifion, and then put 70 


lean fheep into what was left of the firft: thefe fed off the remainder 
of the turnips left by the fat ftock ; and fo they were fhifted through 
the three divifions, the lean flock following the fat as they wanted 
food, until the whole was confumed. 

‘ The 24 bullocks, and 30 fat wethers, continued in the turnips 
until the 31 ft of May, being exactly 4 weeks; and the 70 dean fheep 
until the 29th, which is one day over 4 weeks: fo that the two acres 
kept me 24 fmall bullocks, and one hundred and ten (it fhould be 
one hundred only) fheep four weeks (not reckoning the overplus day 
of the 70 lean fbeep). The value at the rate of keeping at that fea- 
fon cannot be eftimated in any common year at lefs than- 4d, a week 
for each fheep, and is. 6d, per week for each bullock, which would 
amount together to the fum of 14]. 10s. 8d, for two acres.’ (Ie 
fhould be isl. 13s. 4d. even counting only 100 fheep). 

This fact needs no comment: and it is ftill farther confirmed 
by his experience in May 1786. ‘¢ I have,’ fays he, * May rift, 
three acres of turnip-rooted cabbages left, with which I am 
feeding 22 bullocks, 17 cows, 2 bulls, 4 young cattle, and 110 
fheep ; befides thirty horfes which partake largely of them.” This is 
the firit hint we have met with of horfes being fed by this plant, 
and wifh the worthy Baronet had been more particular on that 
head. 

LUCERNE, 

We find only one experiment on the culture of lucerne, by 
the Rev. Mr. Clofe, Trimley, Suffolk. It yielded at the rate of 
16 tons 4 C, weight per acre of green fodder, which, confidering 
the expence of cultivating this plamt, and its great fucculence, 
feems to be but a {mall produce. The lucerne is evidently bet- 
ter calculated for warm than temperate climates. 

BusH VETCH. 

It were to be wifhed that gentlemen would turn their atten- 
tion more than they hitherto have done to the culture of the 
indigenous plants of this country, and we are well pleafed to 
find one experiment of this kind recorded in the volume now 

| before 
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before us. The Rev. Mr. Swayne, inftigated as it fhould feem 
by the furprife excited by the foregoing account of the produce 
of lucerne, fele&ed part of a field which naturally abounded 
with the bufh-vetch (the Vecia Sepium of Linnzus) ; which having 


‘been cut four times in the year (1785), yielded at the rate of 24 


tons 114.C. weight per acre, a full third more than the lucerne, 
And as this plant is not near fo fuceulent as lucerne, he con- 
cludes it would afford a yet greater proportion of dried pro- 
vender, 

Mr. Swayne fuppofes that this plant has been hitherto un- 
noticed by the farmer; but in this particular he is miftaken ; 
for this very plant, among many other indigenous plants, was 
ftrongly recommended for the very qualities Mr, S. takes notice 
of, in the Effays relating to agriculture and rural affairs by 
James Anderfon, publifhed in the year 1777. From fome ob- 
fervations we ourfelves have made on the culture of this 

lant, we have reafon to think the deftru€tion of the feeds by 
the infe&t he met with in fuch abundance is not fo univerfal as 
he feems to imagine. 
Buck WHEAT. 

Buck wheat, as acrop, is but little known in Britain; but 
from the experiments of Mr. Bartley of Briftol, it would feem 
to merit the attention of the farmer, efpecially on dry fandy 
foils, as it thrives abundantly in the drieft feafon, and admits of 
heing fown any time from the middle of May to the middle of 
July. He-has applied it to the feeding of hogs, poultry, and 
horfes, which are {peedily fattened by it; and he thinks it would 


probably be ufeful in the diftillery. 
PLANTING{AND TRANSPLANTING WHEAT, 


The planting of wheat (that is the dibbling the feeds) is fe- 


véral times mentioned in this volume, in terms of approbation, 
by particular members, but the practice does not feem to gain 
ground, 0 

Mr. Bogle of Daldowin, near G)afgow, in Scotland, is very 
earneft in recommending the pratice of tranfplanting wheat; we 
have to regret that the Society could not in this volume publith 
“the authentic accqunts of feveral experiments that were made 
at his inftance, an which were attended with very great fuc- 
eefs.’? The advantages. he apptehends which would refult from 


this praétice he ftates as unver : . 

‘ aft, A very great proportion of the feed will be faved, as a far- 
mer may have a norfery, or'{mall-patch of plants, from which his 
fields may be fupplied ; he -€alculates that one acre will afford fuf- 
ficient plants for one hundred’ aéres. 

‘ 2d, That a great increafe of crops may be obtained by this me- 
thod, probably a double crop, nay perhaps a triple quantity of 
what is reaped either by drilling, or the broadcaft hufbandry.’ This 


feems much exaggerated. 


‘ 3d, 
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¢ 3, That a great part of the labour may beperformed by infirm 
men and women, and alfo by children, who are. at prefent fupported 
by the parifh charity ; and that of courfe the poor’s rates may be 


confiderably reduced. 
* 4th, That the expence will not exceed from 20 to 30 hhillings 


per acre (NV. B. This far exceeds the value, of feed diminifhed), if 
the work be performed by able bodied men and women; but that it 
will be much lower, if that proportion of the work, which may be 
done by employing young boys and girls, fhould be allotted to 


them. 
‘ sth, That in general he found the diftance of nine inches every 


way a very proper diftance for fetting out the plants at; but recom- 
mends them to be tried at other {paces, fuch as 6, 8, or even 12 


inches. ‘ 
¢ 6th, That he conceives an earlier crop may be obtained in this 


manner, than can be obtained by any other mode of cultivation.’ 


This feems highly improbable. 
‘oth, That a clean crop may alfo be procured in this way; becaufe, 


if the land be ploughed immediately before the plants are fet out, 
the corn will {pring much quicker from the plants than the weeds 
will do from their feeds, and the corn will thereby bear down the 
weight of the weeds.’ Probable. : 

‘ 8th, That fach lands as are overflowed in the winter and {pring, 
and are of courfe unfit for fowing with wheat in the autumn, may be 
rendered fit for crops of wheat, by planting them in the fpring, or 


even fummer. 
‘ oth, That he has known inftances of wheat being tran{planted 


in September, O&tober, November, February, March, April, and 
even as late as the middle of May, which have all anfwered very 


well.’ 
He adds fome other confiderations that he thinks fhould re- 


commend this practice, which for brevity we muft omit; but 
we beg leave to fuggeft one other confideration in favour of the 
practice, which feems to have efcaped Mr. Bogle, though, in 
our opinion, it, will be of more general importance than all the 
others put together. It has been long.aidefideratum in agricul- 
ture, to obtain a crop of wheat after turnips. Nothing puts the 
- foil into a better ftate for producing wheat, than a good crop of 
turnips; but unfortunately thefe can fcarce ever be taken off the 
ground in time for fowing wheat at the proper feafon; fo that 
farmers are obliged either-to forego. their crop of wheat, if they 
muft have turnips, or the crop of turnips if they muft have 
wheat. It is obvious, however, that:f{hould the mode of cui- 
ture, recommended by Mr. Bogle;: be -found on a fair trial to 
‘ fucceed perfetly well, both thefe crops could be obtained from 
the fame field with the greateft facility. A fyftem that feems to 
be probably calculated to introduce into general practice fuch a 
Capital improvement, certainly merits the unprejudiced attention 
of the farmer. : 

We 
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We meet with feveral pertinent obfervations on the dairy in 
this volume, and on the proper method of making butter and’ 
cheefe, which though in fome refpeéts defective, will ftill be of 
ufe to thofe whofe practice is not fo good as that recommended. 
Little new occurs on the fubject of manures, Some new ma- 
chines are here defcribed, which are rather complex in their 
firuéture; and, what is worfe, fome of them not explained; fo 
that the Society aflume the office of advertifing in favour of 
quacks, rather than for the diflemination of knowledge. But 
dur limits donot permit us to enlarge on thefe heads. 

- Dr. Fothergill here publifhes a few remarks on the benefit 
that might refult from the application’ of chemiftry to agricul- 
ture and rural ceconomy. We aré forry that our countrymen 
in general feem to be fo backward in the ftudy of this ufeful 
fcience, fo neceflary for thé improvement of every art. Our 
neighbours on the continent have got greatly the ftart of us in 
this refpect, which muft, in a fhort time, give them a decided 
fuperiority over us in many arts and manufactures, if we con- 
tinue in the fame liftlefs indifference as to this particular. We 
heartily with it may be obviated. 

- * Several other ingenious effays on fpeculative fubje&s occur, 
which we’ cannot afford room to particularize. For the fame 
reafon we muft not expatiate on the very fatisfactory expe- 
riments made. by Sir John Anftruther on the growth of wheat 
and barley, which could not be eafily abridged, But we cannot 
help again taking notice.of the impropriety of filling upwards of 
eighty pages of the prefent volume with an account of a variety 
of medical experiments, very much detailed, undertaken with a 
view to aftettain the qualities of Britifh rhubarb. ‘Thefe expe- 
riments ‘might: with: propriety have appeared in a colleétion of 
medical memoirs ; but in a work profefiedly intended for farmers 
they furely fhould not have obtained a place, ©All that could 
have been wanted would..have been the general opinion of the 
many refpeGtable phyficians who have confidered this fubjeé, 


which would have been a fufficient authority to the farmer for - 


cultivating the plant. 

The prefent volume of the Bath Society Papers deferves, 
However, the attention of the Public’; and we hope, that by a 
more careful felection of papers in future, the fucceeding vo- 
lumes (one of which is faid to be in fome forwardnefs) will be 


ftill mote perfect than the paft. And-p 





Art. If. Mr. Jones’s Treatife on Mufic concluded: See laft Month’s 
Review. 
E now proceed to our Author’s /eventh chapter; in which 


) he treats of Larmenic Periods, diatonic and chromatic. 
} The 
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The title of this chapter is very inviting and fertile; and the Ex- 
amples of Pl. 13. are in general.well felected, and ufeful, thou 
worn out, and all of one fpecies of Mufic. The book of mo- 
dulation juft mentioned tells us what may be done, occafionally ; 
but the four plates between p. 34 and 35 fhew us, what has 
been done fo often, that it is now become almoft unpardonable 
to do it again: and of thefe, Ex. LXXIV. is not a good. fpeci- 
men of double counterpoint, in which the bafs may become the 
treble, or the treble the bafs; for by this inverfion of the parts, 
the ligatures are all falfe.. 

The Author’s inftructions for Canon and Fugue are very 
fhort and flight, though it is a fpecies of compofition for which 
he feems to have all due reverence. 

In the bottom line of Pl. 16, bar 5, there are two fifths be« 
tween the bafs and 2d treble; and Ex. LXXXI. bar penuls 
tima, another: errors which compofers of the Old School are 
not prone to pardon. . ) 

At the end of LXXXVI. the Author has condefcended to 
give us atouch of modern vanity: an ad libitum: an accelerando; 
a wolata—however, for fear of excommunication from the old 
Apollo temple in Tottenham Court, the end is right orthodox, 
and the preparation for the fhake, as antique and folemn, as if 
it were the produdtion of Tye, or Tallis himfelf. 

P. 37. The Author, {peaking of the Chromatic fyftem, fays, 
¢ I have a conjecture of my own, which mutt take its chance; 
viz. that it was fo called, becaufe the.notation in the Mufic of 
this {cale was of a different colour from the diatonic notes; as it 
was once a cuftom with our own Muficians to make their notes 
black, or red, to denote a difference of time and meafure.’ But 
he is perfe&tly fafe from blame, if this conjecture fhould be 
thought too bold to hazard without the leaft authority; for the 
idea was previoufly ftarted by Rouffeau, in his Didionaire de Mufs 
Art. CHROMATIQUE, where he tel] us that the word comes from 
Xpaux, colour, either becaufe the Greeks wrote the Mufic of this 
genus in red notes, or characters of different colours; or, as 
fome fay, becaufe Chromatic is the mean betwixt the two other 
genera, as colour is the mean betwixt black and white; or, ac- 
cording to a third opinion, becaufe this. genus embellifhes the 
diatonic by its femitones, which have the fame effet in Mufic, 
as colours in painting. 

On this genus, or, as our Author calls it, fyftem; hehas be-~ 
ftowed much pains, and tells us, Jntrod. p. vi. that * he fat- 
ters himfelf, the Reader will find the Chromatic fyftem more 
— explained and better confirmed than in any other work on 

ufic,’ 

After this declaration, we expected new rules, new paflages, 
and new principles—the paflages however are common, as in 
fimple 
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fimple counterpoint they ever muft be. The examples indeed 
are numerous, and moft of them to the putpofe; yet fome are 
crude, and pufhed too far. In Ex, XCIV. for inftance, the C 
natural with the G natural in the 2d bar, is, we believe, un- 
exampled in any futh paflage to be found in the works of a good 
compofer, Ex. XCVIE. there is fomething embarrafled and ab- 
rupt in the sth bar. And in Ex. XCVIII. the chromatic fuc- 
ceffion is carried too far for our ears, though the Author claims 
a merit for not going further. B has a perfect chord and 7th 
given to it in the beginning of the 2d bar. And he feems to 
have little right to be farcattical on modern Mafters for tran{- 
grefling the proper bounds of modulation, who feems to have 


done all he could to out-dathem. Whether B is ufed at the 
beginning or end of the period, is of little confequence, if it, 

ives falfe harmony, for the reafons he affigns, But we havea 
right to furnifh B with a true 5th from the laws of the 2d Te-. 
trachord of a minor key: fee Plate 21. and therefore Rameau is 
juftified; and who ever wrote a chromatic fugue in A minor, 
without modulating into E, its sth, by means of the fundamen- 


tal bafs B ? See Corelli’s Sonatas, and Handel’s Org. Fugues. 
The Author, by calling bis examples periods, made us hope 
that they were phra/ed and fymmetric, as to meafure ; but we find 
them often fo broken and irregular in this refpe&t, as to amount 
to little more than fragments of phrajfes. | 
If our Author, with fuch purity of tafte, and reverence for 
ancient fimplicity, can ftretch his ears, with any tolerable eafe, 
to fuch achromatic tenfion as Ex. CI. and CII. require, he may 
bid defiance to all the femitonic riots of your Clementis, Guefts, 
and Cramers, on the piano-forte: it is only in melody that they fo 
wantonly play with chromatic; but in thefe examples, harmony 
and fundamentals are in queftion ; the foni flabiles, the pillars 
of the ftate, muft be refpected, with whatever frippery ornaments 
bad tafte may load them. But, in the way of parenthefis, we 
will venture to fay that there never was a cadence, an ad libitum, 
a volata on a tafto folo, or pedale ba/s, worth hearing, that would 
not have admitted of a bafs, if it had been written down, though 
goed tafte perhaps required that it fhould be performed without. 
Whatever modern Mafters may have made ufe of the F¥ in 
the firft bar of Ex. Cl. and CIII. they can have ears only fit for 
Daniel De Foe’s rofrum. In Ex. CII, to make the period fup- 
portable, it feems as if the A* in the bafs fhould be Bb; The 
key, in all thefe three examples, is equivocal ; and except by the 
omiffion of flats and fharps at the clef, which implies the key of 
C or A natural, there are no means of a(certaining whether 
thefe paflages belong to A major, A minor, or D minor. In- 


deed, confidering their harfhnefs, and little ufe as models, they 
hardly 
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herdly deferve a place in an elementary book. We were com- 
forted by the fuber fragments from the graceful Pergolcfi, and 
the fublime Purcell, 

Chap. VIII. On the Analsjiis of Air, and the Condu&t of Subjed. 
Though this is a very neat and promifing title, yet but little is 
performed, and that little, perhaps, worfe than nothing ; for the 
whole chapter is fo full of contraéted notions and prejudices, 
that, if it teaches any thing, it will be a contempt for what 
fhould be admired, and admiration for what fhould long fince 
have been forgotten. 

It was natural, from the title, toexpe&t that the Author would 
have extended his inflruions to rythmical periods, and phrajfeology, 
inftead of confining them wholly to the repetition of the fame 
traits of melody in different keys throughout the piece, from the 
beginning to the end; which he recommends under the notion 
of adhering to a theme or fubje&t. A Painter never repeats 
the fame figure, nor a Poet the fame line or thought, in the fame 
piece; but each fupports, contra/’s, and gives relief to a good idea, 
by diffimilar, yet relative and congruous figures and reflections. 

That unity of melody (not famenels of pafiage) which Roufleau 
. - has fo well defcribed and recommended (Lettre fur la Muf. Fran.) 
is the greateft vice in compofition, according to our Author (43). 
And the fymmetry of Meafure and proportion of Phrafe, which 
Mufic wants as much as Poetry, he has only mentioned (46.) 
in a note, in order to pafs a cenfure upon it. * This fort of 
meafure fhould not fhew itfelf in Sacred Mufic; as infpiring 
levity into the ignorant, and difgufting perfons of judgment with 
its impertinence and abfurdity.” But would there be lefs gravity 
or dignity in a folemn air, if the phrafes were meafured and 
divided into equal or aliquot parts? The periods of fuch melody 
fhould not be fhort, light, or frivolous ; but fhould always par- 
take of the rythmus and metre of the words, ‘The Author 
forgets that there are even ferious, folemn, and religious dances ; 
and feems to have had in his mind nothing but jigs, hornpipes, 
country-dances,—and the dance of St. Vitus. 

In the days of Corelli and Handel, preaching upon or rather, 
2 perpetual repetition of the original text, and reference to it, 
was the fafhion, and expected ; and our Author wifhes to eter- 
nize the practice. But fo many paflages have been fince in- 
vented, and fo much graceful and airy melody is floating about 
Europe, that to make one or two pafiages, repeated in the fame 
or Cifferent parts, ferve for a whole movement, would be ftarv- 
ing the ear in the midft of plenty. Handel frequently burf 
thefe bonds afunder, and flew to a fecond fubject before the firit 
was quite exhaufted ; but he would have done it ftill more, had 
he lived and written in our times; for he had genius fufficient 
to fet him at the head of whatever ityle he chofe to cultivate, 
Rey, Seps. 17 £6, N The 
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The Air at the end of the overture in So/armes is mafterly and 
ingenious if you will; but furely the eternal repetition of the 
fame three notes every other bar would be pronounced tirefome 
in any other compofer. 

It is eafy to perceive, both from the felection of the fpeci- 
mens, and from the commentary upon them, that Mr. Jones is 
but a fuperficial admirer even of his favourite triumvirate: for 
he appears to be but imperfectly acquainted with their real 
merit; and to be wholly a ftranger to what they found ready 
done to their hands. 

It is hardly poffible to read this book, without entering a 
little into the {pirit of mufical party. We fufficiently revere the 
three great and refpectable Mafters whom this Author fets up 
as models; an honour which they certainly deferve, in Mufic of 
their own time and ftyle; but we cannot join in his exclufive 
admiration of thefe great Muficians, and contempt for almoft 
every thing that has been produced fince their deceafe, | 

We have never met with lovers, much lefs judges, of Mufic, 
who imagined that Air might be left to the wildnefs of nature.’ 
Every one wifhes for, and admires a good fubjec?, and pretty paf- 
fages, arifmg from that fubject. It is perhaps from the greater 
abundance of thefe that our (Tottenham-Court) Critic con- 
cludes the harmony of modern compofers to be vicious. 

Parallels have been drawn between Mufic and Poetry in 
other books; and Mufic has been called a language with gram- 
matical conftru€tion, figures, and forms of fpeech. But when 
our Author tells us, that * AZeafure is not neceffary to melody, 
and in this differs from Air,’ he is not only fomewhat mew, but, 
we think, inaccurate. 

The allowing that a more wild and unmeafured fucceffion of 
acute and grave founds will conftitute melody, which is now 
generally fynonymous with Air, is an improper, unufual, and 
unneceffary diftin€tion, which can only confufe and miflead a 
mufical ftudent. 

Syntaxis, he tells us, § is applicable to the continuation or 
carrying on of the air or fubject, with a juft arrangement of cor- 
re(pondent periods in a mufical paragraph.—And what, at 
lenoth, does he mean, but that perpetual repetition of the fame 
paflage, which he afterwards calis the antecedent and confequent, 
and which the Italians as well as the French have long con- 
temptuoufly called Rojalia*? And accordingly, at the bottom 
of p. 48, we are told, that * the confequent is fometimes but the 
repetition of the antecedent in the next related key.,—— Again, 





* This term Dr. Burney te!ls us, in one of his mufical Tours, had 
its rife from a Sicilian faint, celebrated in the golden Legend for 
telling her beads more frequently than any other in the holy Rubric. 
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p. 50, we are told, that * Air is further diver/ified, by taking the 
meafure of it, and applying it to a different order of femitones, 
and by transferring it from a major to a minor key, or from 
a minor to a major key,’ which doétrine is illuftrated in 
Ex. CXXXI. by the repetition of one common vulgar paflage 
in four different keys: as who fhould fay, ‘* Folly mortals fill 
your glaffes; “Folly mortals fill your glaffes; ‘Felly mortals fill your 
glaffes; “fally mortals fill your glajes.”’ A mott ingenious and 
amufing a Y 

But the moft complete fpecimen of determined and perfevering 
repetition, which we have feen, is the Author’s cookery, 
Ex. CXLIII; where, in what he is pleafed to call an Air, with 
eight or ten divifions or variations, the fame old paflage is repeated 
four times in each divifion. Indeed the whole bufinefs is a 
mere cento from a Jeflon of Handel, that was compoted at the 
beginning of the prefent century, when both the ftyle and paf- 
fages were new; but of what ufe it can now be to a young 
Compofer, after being fo long played, and often plundered, by 
his admirers, we are unable to difcover. | 

The Author mizht have told us, that for the fafe way of in- 
troducing femitones in chromatic melody, Ex. CKXXV. he is 
obliged to Domenico Scarlatti *. 

© To objet’ (fzys Mr. Jones, p. 51.) * that fuch reafonable re- 
ftrictions’ (as thofe. he lays down from old authors concerning 
Chromatic) ‘ are obfolete, and that we have now got above 
them all, though they are founded in nature [the nature of chro- 
matic!], is to fuppofe, that the fenfe of man, as it was in Co- 
relli’s days, may turn into nonfenfe, and be the better for it’— 
Very jocularly faid! But to imagine, on the other hand, that 
an Art fhall receive no improvement, in upwards of 60 years, 
from the cultivation and utmoft «fforts of fo many profeflors of 
diligence and abilities, is fuppofing, that Genius and Corelli 
died together, and were buried in one and the fame grave. 

The Author’s friend, of whom he fpeaks, p. 52, feems to have 
illuftrated the effe&t of augmentation by a very apt fimile ; and to 
confefs the truth, we have always more admired the ingenuity 
than effeéts of fuch relics of Gothic labour. 

Frittering common chords into vulgar divifions (53.) which 
is fo eafy to do, and fo unmeaning when done, is one of thofe 
precepts (of which there are many in point of tafte, in the book) 
that will do a mufical ftudent much more harm than good. 

In analyfing the beginning of a beautiful movement by Eich- 
ner, Ex. CXLIV, the Author, by inverting the parts, has given 
another inftance of his utter ignorance of double- counterpoint, and 
in bar 3, the bafs D with a ; requires an afcent to E, and was 





® See his Leflons, Book JI. 
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never known, when thus accompanied, to defcend to C witha 
Common chord. 

Determined to give no quarter to any Mufician that was ever 
guilty of good tafte, our Author has fallen foul on poor Alberti 
(45. and 59 ), who in the midft of Gothic barbarifm was the 
fiift that taught the harpfichord to fing; not by long and in- 
audible binding notes, but by graceful, elegant, and refined me- 
lody. Some of Pergole/i’s movements in the Stabat mater ¢ difgutt 
bim with their mixture of modern Italian melody, and affectae 
tion of fecular Air’ (52). Tartini’s Chromatic * makes every 
body miferable when they hearit’ (40.); and Haydn and Boce 
cherini * are fo defultory and unaccountadie (vy his rules) in their 
way of treating a fubject, that they may be reckoned among the 
wild warblers of the wood; and, compared with Handel, are 
tea- table babblers’ (409). 

Unluckily, Mr. Jones’s mufical reading has not only been 
fcanty and fuperficial, but during paroxy{ms of inveterate pre- 
judices; and he feems too much to have trufted to his owa 
powers, in writing this book ; often imagining that he has mzde 
difcoveries, when he but verges on what has been already well 
explained in other books. Nor is his knowledge in compofition ° 
fufhciently profound to render his own examples valuable, either 
by their originality or learning. Indeed his partialities weigh 
him down, and drag him not only from liberal ideas, but from 
good tafte, and that good fenfe which fome of his phyfiological 
writings led us to expect from him on the fubject. 

On a careful perufal of this work, we are perfuaded that the 
Author is felf-taught, and has not been accuftomed to teach 
others: if he had, his definitions would have been fhorter and 
clearer, and his materials more methodized. 

Tartini’s dodtrine, as a theorift, however great his reputation 
as a practical) Mufician, made but few converts. Rameau’s, 
with the fame advantages of fcience and popularity, were lorg 
difputed. Whether our Author, with unprofeffional knowledge, 
and a name ftill to make, both as a theoretical and practical Mu- 
fician, is not too decifive, prejudiced, and erroneous in his opi- 
nions, either to ferve his own party, or depreciate the mufic he 
affeéts to diflike, is a problem which time only can folve. 

If our Author had convinced us that he knew what had been 
done in other countries, whence we have fo long drawn our 
chief {upplies in compofition and performance, he would have 
merited the thanks of artifts as well as ftudents; but with fo 
fcanty a fhare of knowledge in the art, it feems to border on 
prefumption to imagine that a whole nation would unanimouily 
join in creating him /upreme Diéfator in the republic of Mufic, 

Upon the whole, if this work had been likely to diminifh the 
Jabour of the Mafter or Scholar, to correét the national! tafte, or 
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extend the regions of mufical invention, fcience, or praétice, 
the Author would have deferved the thanks of the Public as well 
as of every lover of Mufic, among whom, none would more 


readily and fincerely have joined than ourfelves. Kr BA-y 
e 





Art. IV. Encyclopedia Britannica; or a Dittionary of Arts, Sci- 
ences, &c. on a Plan entirely new. Compiled from the Writings 
of the beft Authors ; the moft approved Diétionaries ; the Tranf- 
actions and Memoirs of learned Societies, &c. Illuftrated with 
above two hundred Copper-plates. 10 Vols. gto. 121]. in Boards. 
Edinburgh, Balfour and Co.; Robinfons, London. 


S it is not ufually the intention of thofe who compile Dic- 
tionaries, to tea.) the Arts and Sciences, the only advan- 
tage they can with propriety afford, and the ufe to which they 
are principally adapted, is to refrefh the memories of thofe who 
are already well grounded in fundamentals, or to give immediate 
though fuperficial information to thofe who require no more, 
Hence biographical, hiftorical, geographical, and other di&tiona- 
ries, are of great confequence, and have ever been efteemed 
valuable furniture in the libraries of the learned: but the cafe 
is widely different with refpe& to /cientific di@ionaries. They 
ought not to contain even the rudiments of fcience, much le(s 
complete treatifes on any particular fubject ; fince by that means 
the compilers would increafe the fize of their work to an unwieldy 
bulk, and in a great meafure defeat the purpofe originally in- 
tended. 

In the performance before us, which is a fecond and much 
enlarged edition of a work noticed in our soth volume, p. 301, 
we meet with a variety greatly furpafling that of any former 
collection of the kind, publifhed in this kingdom. 

Biography forms a confiderable part of this Encyclopedia ; 
thofe articles which we have examined are faithful copies or ex- 
tracts from Bayle, the Biographia Britannica, and other produc- 
tions of a fimilar nature ; and fuch lives as are abridged, feem to 
be executed with judgment. Men, who in any remarkable man- 
ner have fupported their character, diftinguifhed themfelves in 
their profeifions, or merited fame and applaufe for the fervices 
they have done to their country, to mankind, or to {cience, have 
always met with fome ready pen to gratify public curiofity, and 
tranfmit to pofterity the memory of their ations, their ufeful 
difcoveries, and inventions, or literary compofitions. Hence 
arifes a material obje€tion to the generality of LIVES; for moft 
of the memoirs of illuftrious men that are handed down to us, 
have been written by thofe who were friends, or admirers of 
the principles, of that perfon whofe life was the object of their 
attention: and, in many inftances, inftead of impartial, hiftories, 
we too frequently mect with warm and unlimited panegyrics. 
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"This inconvenience is, however, in fome meafure, remedied, by 


a judicious abftract, or abridgment, wherein the partialities of 
friendfhip, or the influences of prejudice, have little or no weight 
with the compiler. 

Hiftory and geography afford an ample field for the editors 


_of the prefent performance, ‘The hiftorical articles however are 


very unequal. The hiftory of Scotland, for inftance, occupies 
about 200 pages, while England is allowed only 60; befide 
which, we have another hiftorical article chiefly relative to Scot- 
Jand, under the word Britain, that takes up 88 pages. Thefe 
treatifes we think highly improper for a work of this kind, which 
ought to fave the reader the trouble of hunting through a large 
volume for a particular tr.nfaCtion or fact, by putting it in its 
proper place and denomination. 

The geographical articles are very ufeful and concife : ineach 
the country is briefly defcribed, and the Jatitudes and longitudes 
of places are never omitted. Notwithftanding this, we have an 
article of confiderab’e length (16 pages) under the word Geoe 
graphy, accompanied with 22 plates, and maps. In the topo. 
graphical accounts we find the fame inequalities as in the hifto- 
rical; Edinburgh takes up 12 pages, while Oxford is difpatched 
in one, and Cambridge in half a page. 

‘ The compilers of the Encyclopzdia Britannica,’ we are told 
in the Preface, * have endeavoured to give a compendious yet 
clear and fatisfactory account of each particular f{cience or art, 
under its proper denomination, whilft the fubordinate articles in 
each are likewife explained under their technical terms.? The 
truth is, that this performance confifts of about 50 or 60 com- 
plete treatifes or fyftems, as they are called, on the different arts 
and {ciences, while the detached articles are nothing more than a 
nomenclature, containing an impertect explanation of each term, 
or perhaps a reference to one of the treatifes before mentioned. 
With refpeé-to thefe treatifes or fyftems, they are by no means 
calculated to give that general idea of the fubje@ that is requifite 
in works adapted to the capacities of the generality of readers. 
Mepiciné, for inftance, an enormous article, being extended 
through no lefs than 300 large quarto pages in a fmail letter, is 
fuch aconfuled jumble of theories, practices, and fy/lems, as would 
puzzle even an Ctdipus. The profeflor cannot in the leaft be 
affifted by it, as it contains nothing but what he is fuppofed to 
know already; and the Tyro in pnyfic, fo far from receiving 
any knowledge from it, muft be bewildered and confufed in fuch 
an inccherent mafs of heterogeneous doctrines. Yet the fcience 
wf medicine is not complete in thefe 300 pages. The various 
branches of it are made confiderable treatifes in other parts of the 
work. The treatife on ANATOMY takes up 63 pages; PHAR- 


macy 127; the MATERIA MEDICA 28; SURGERY 130; be- 
fide 




















fide MipwIFERY, 39. Amidft all thefe treatifes we are furprifed 
not to find PaysioLoGy. The word indeed occurs, but in- 
ftead of a treatife on the fubje&t, or even an accurate explanation 
of the term, we have only—*‘ See Phyficlogy.’? Such ftrange inac- 
curacy we remember not to have before met with. The neglect of 
this very important branch of medicine is the more blameable, 
fince it ‘is univerfally allowed to be one of the chief corner-ftones 
of the healing art, and the only foundation on which a true and 
rational theory can be erected. 

Medicine, however, is not the only fcience which admits of a 
number of different branches arranged in different places. The 
treatife on Optics, which occupies 160 pages, does not contain 
the whole of that fcience; but we have diftinét and feparated 
treatifes on Catoptrics, Dioptrics, Chromatics, &c. inferted in their 
refpective places in the alphabet. How can the compilers call 
this method concife ? 

In philofophical fubjeés of all kinds, the fame method is pur- 
fued, but with fome alterations. Since al! natural philofophy is 
founded on mathematical principles, we fhould have thought 
that thefe principles would have been attended to, or at leatt 
fuch fundamental parts of them as are abjfolutely neceflary for 
the explanation of the more common phenomena in nature. 
Conic fections, for inftance, are difpatched in three pages; we 
expected to find the various properties of the different curves 
enumerated at lJeaft, ifeven the demonftrations of them had been 
with-held, The whole doétrine of fluxions, too, is comprifed 
in four pages. Thefe two branches of the mathematics are 
abftrufe, and the many ufeful theorems they contain are not 
eafily recollected by people not continually employed about 
them ; confequently, a recital only of the various propofitions 
concerning the curves and fluxions would have been highly pro- 
per, eipecially, as we have before oblerved, that works of this 
kind are caiculated rather to refrefh and affift the memory, than 
to initrudt. 

Mechanics is a {cience of iofinite ule in life; its principles 
therefore cannot be too fully explained and elucidated ; but the 
compilers of this performance have so otherwife treated this fub- 
ject than Fergufon had done before them, the whole of their 
treatife upon it being copied from that ingenious popular 
philofopher,—who, dilregarding fundamental truths, exhibiis 
but the externals of fcience. Had this been the only defedt, 
it might have been excufable; but blunders, owing either to 
inadvertency or any other caufe, are unpardonable. An in- 
.ftance of this we meet with under the word pendulum: * The 
times of vibration in different pendulums are as the {quare roots 
of the times of vibrations :’—inftead of * The times are as the 


{quare roots of their lengths.’ 
N 4 Fiydroflatics 
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Fydroftatics and Hydraulics have been equally obliged to Fer- 
gufon’s lectures,—the whole of his book, tables and all, being 


transferred into thefe articles. 


The do@rine of Pneumatics is reduced to the fmail {pace of fix 


| pages; the whole of which confifts of a few unconneted and 


unimportant ‘ entertaining’ experiments on the air-pump. ‘Tohis 
inftrument, with all its improvements, would have been a very 
proper article in a dictionary, but we have no account of its 
conftruction, or any hiftory cf the many improvements made 
upon it by almof every philofopher of note, from its firft inven- 
tion to the prefent time. Under this head we expected to find 
fomething faid about the barometer, but we were difappointed, 
and referred to the article Barometer. ‘Turning to Barometer, 
we find indeed an accurate defcription of it, occupying no Jefs 
than 12 pages, with a long detail about the Torricellian con- 
troverfy, and other matters that might have been as well railed 
over in filence: while the moft ufeful part of the fubje€ is un- 
noticed ; namely, the conftruction of weather glafles upon true 
principles, Thermometers, indeed, are largely treated, and full 
directions are given about filling, Wividing, and framing them. 
The fcientific articles in this performance, which feem beft 
executed, are thofe in natural hiftory, efpecially in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms; for befide complete treatifes on Zoo- 
logy, Botany, and Mineralogy, giving 2n account of the various 
fyftems of different authors, and defcribing the fubjeéts of each 
kingdom, with their generic differences, we find alfo treatifes on 
each clafs of the inhabitants of the animal kingdom, as Orni- 
thology, Entomology, Conchology, &c. all which articles are tranfla- 
tions from the Amanitates Academica; or, at leaft, very judicious 
abridgments of them. Botany and Mineralogy have been equally 
attended to; and betfide thefe feveral diftin treatifes, each genus 
is particularly defcribed in its proper place in the alphabet. 
Though the compilers follow Linnzus in Zoology and Botany, 
they have rejeted his fyftem of Mineralogy, and adopted that 
of Swab, commonly known by the name of Cronfted’s fyftem. 
Various have been the opinions of the learned about thefe two 
fyftems ; each of them are undoubtedly excellent, and each of 
them have alfo their imperfections. ‘The fyftem of Linnzus is 
founded entirely on the outward appearance of the objects, while 
that of Swab depends on the principles of chemiftry, and the 
component parts of the bodies. The advocates of the latter pre- 
fer it, becaufe it is better adapted, in their opinion, to Metal- 
Jurgy ; but furely the former is not deficient on this account. 
According to Linnzeus’s fyftem, we are taught by the external 
form and appearance to judge of the internal ftructure and com- 
ponent parts of minerals, a method much readier and more eafily 


practifed than Swab’s, though perhaps not fo certain. 
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Although we think the natural hiftory not ill executed in this 
compilement, yet we meet with feveral things that are trifling, 
nay fome that are even ridiculous; for example, a Genealogical 
table of the different races of dogs. Under the article Cock, we 
have a long account of cock-fighting, deducing the antiquity of 
the art from Greece, Bull-baiting is alfo traced from the reign 
of our King John: but not a word of bear-baiting, or chuck- 
farthing. 

Chemifiry has, within thefe few years, received quite a new 
face. “The many improvements that the prefent age has made 
in fo ufeful a fcience, are of the greateft importance; but we 
meet with very few of them in this part of the work, which 
we are neverthelefs told contains * all the lateft difcoveries and 
improvements.’ 

Aftronomy. This treatife fills rather more than 100 pages, 
Moft of it is copied from Fergufon, or rather the whole of Fer- 
gufon’s Aftronomy is here inferted, with fome little matters from 
other authors. We have a great quantity of metaphyfical dif- 
quifition about gravity and attraction, caufe and effect, &c. 
Every objection againft the Newtonian philofophy is here fet 
forth in oftentatious parade; but to what purpofe we know not, 
except it be merely for the fake of {welling out an article. A 
fyftem founded on the unalterable laws of nature, and fupported 
by the undeniable evidence of mathematical demonftration, can- 
not be overturned by the quibbling of fchool jargon or the falfe 
notions of atheiftical fcribblers. “The compilers have followed 
fome French writers, who have called the Newtonian fyftem the 
Newtonian hypothefis of Gravity or Attragiion. ‘They have alfo 
made a filly and futile objection to the equality of ultimate 
ratios, 

While we were purfuing this examination of what the Au. 
thors of the Encyclopedia had advanced concerning the New- 
tonian philofophy, we turned to the word Gravity, which we are 
informed is * an incorporeal or fpiritual fubftance that never can 
be perceived by any other way than by its effets.” Could any 
one fuppofe ‘the age we live in, and the country where philofo- 
phy has been fo much cultivated and improved, to have produced 
a book containing fuch a paflage ? an incorporeal fubftance! a 
body and no body! For more particulars concerning gravity we 
are referred among others to the words Plenum, Vacuum; the for- 
mer of which is barely noticed, and the latter article, con- 
fifting of three pages, is full of old hypothetical matter. 
Under Atiraéion indeed we find fomething like a definition ; 
namely, * the caufe by which bodies tend towards each other ;’ 
though it is by no means a fatisfactory one. 

The mathematical articles are in general extremely defeCtive ; 


éfpecially fuch as are of moft univerfal and eflential utility. Al- 
wine gebra, 
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gebra, which is..fo extenfively ufeful in every part of pr2Qical 
mathematics, and is the foundation of arithmetic, might have 
been much enlarged, not only in the treatife under the word Al- 
gebra, but in feveral other places in the alphabet. This circum- 
ftance, however, might be of little confequence, compared to 
fome capital errors in the definitions themfelves. For example, 
© Series, in mathematics, is a number of terms, whether of num- 
bers or quantities, increafing or decreafing in a given propor. 
tion.” How wi!l the following agree with this definition: 
y—r+-r—r+r, &c. ad infinitum? The teras of this 
ferics neither increafe nor decreafe, yet it is univerially called a 
feries, and has been the caufe of much fpeculation among the 
mathemaiicians of the prefent age. We expected to have met 
with fomething concerning the fummation of feries, or their 
properties explained ; but nothing on the fubjeé of feries is to 
be met with in any part of this voluminous work, except the 
sapervedt definition above. The writers on the ferics might 
have been mentioned ; the labours of Bernoulli, of Newton, 
and others, in order to difcover the properties of infinite feries, 
deferve to be recorded ; the inventions and contrivances of thefe 
great men, and of Waring, and others among the moderns, in 
order to determine the fums of feries, are too ingenious and ufe- 
ful to have been pafled over in filence. 
The Arts we expected would have been particularly taken 
otice of ; but we were difappointed. Agriculture and architecture 
yeukhu are more enlarged on than others, but they are at the 
beginning of the alphabet. ‘The neceflary arts of Dying, Tan- 
ning, and Weaving, are flightly noticed, although they are very 
material articles in a commercial country, efpecially our own, 
where they form a confiderable branch of our manvfactories, 
The deftrudtive art of ar, notwithftanding ample articles un- 
der the words Artillery, Fortification, Gunnery, &c. is extended 
through no fewer than 133 pages. We find alfo a large treatife 
on Naval Tactics. 
- Among the mechanical arts, none have received greater im- 
provement, of late years, than clock and watch-making. When 
navigation became a new {cience, by the invention of the com- 
af, accurate time-keepers were much wanted, for finding 
the longitude at fea. In confequence of which, a variety of im- 
provements were made on the very imperfect sachines then in 
ufe, and a great number of inventions rendered clock. making 
almoft'a new art. The applying of pendulums and balance 
{prings to the movements of clocks and watches, was a great 
and important contrivance; and the various methods made ufe 
of to caufe a uniformity of motion are to be ranked among the 
moft afeful inventions of the prefent age. In examining “how 


the compilers had taken notice of thefe circumftances, we find, 
that, 
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that, in fo great a field, the moft material parts are in.a curfory 
manner related; but the hiftory is fo fcattered under the various 
words Longitude, Clock, Watch, Pendulum, Time-keeper, Harrifor, 
Navigation, &c. that it is no eafy matter to colleé all that js {aid 
upon the fubject. The application of pendulums to clocks is 
here afcribed 3 Galileo; yet it is certain, that we have accounts 
of clocks /imilar to ours, being made in the time of Edward the 
Third, who granted, in 1368, a licence to three artifts to come 
from Holland, and praétice their occupation in England ; and of 
clocks made of bra/s in the reign of Charlemagne, to whom one 
was prefented by Aaron King of Perfia, in the year 807. 
As to watches, our compilers affirm * that the invention of 
of pocket watches belongs to the prefent age.” We are furprifed 
to fee fuch an affertion when fo many proofs of their greater an- 
tiquity are upon record. Mr. Barrington gives a full and fatif- 
factory account of a pocket watch, belonging to Robert Bruce, 
who began his reign in 1305, of whith we gave an account in 
our Review for April 1780. We have accounts of repeating 
pocket watches as early as the time of Charles the Fifth, who 
had one ftolen out of his pocket, and the thief was detected b 
its ftriking the hour. In Shakefpear’s Twelfth Night, Malvolio 
fays, ‘ I frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with iome rich jewel.’ Guy Fawkes had one found upon 
him, with which he and Percy ufed to try the times of the 
burning of touchwood, for fetting fire to the train of powder. 

We find in this work, however, a very good account, drawn 
from the Supplement to the firft edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, of Mr. Harrifon’s Jabours and contrivances; and the great 
degree of perfection to which thefe inftruments have been brought 
by him, and by Arnold, copied, literally, from our Review, 
Vol. LXIII. p. 198—207. The various methods in which 
time-keepers are uled for finding the longitude of a fhip at fea 
are fufficiently defcribed ; but the great improvement which na- 
vigation has received by the methods of finding the longitude 
from the diftances of the moon from the fun and fixed ftars, is 
not any where to be met with, 

We have feveral inftances of extraordinary definitions occur- 
ring in thjs performance :—perhaps none is more curious than 
the following: * Artif?, a perfon poflefiing an habitual power of 
becoming the caufe of fome effect.” Query, are fuch things be- 
low criticifm, or above it? 

Hanging, we did not expeét to find in a Didtionary of Arts 
and Sciences, and are yet at a lofs to determine whether it is 
an art or fcience. In the article Drowning we meet with the 
methods made ufe of for the recovery of people apparently 
drowned, hanged, or fuffoeated ; which are judicious, and may 


be farviccable. 
Chriftianity, 
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Chriftianity, if a proper article for a work of this kind, needed 
not to have been extended through feveral pages, befide a variety 
of details under the refpective words Popery, Calvinifin, Methoat/m, 
Prefbyteriani{fm, &c, But it ts abfurd to fpend a number of 
pzges on an hiftorical and geographical account of Hell, at the 
end of which the reader is referred to the word Ebjjfium. This 
reference to contraries, however, frequently occurs; as Clergy, 
fee Laity ; Drink, fee Food; at the end of the Jong treatile of 
Fire we are again fent.to Afell. 

Among other matter, foreign to either the arts or fciences, we 
may juftly rank the following : * Burning-buj/b, that buth where- 
in the Lord appeared to Mois,’ with the fubttance of that chap- 
ter in Exodus where the tranfaction is recorded. * Beard, the 
hair on the chin, fee Hair? Turning to Hair, we find a long 
treatife about it, ard at Jencth are referred to the word Peruse, 
which however does not occur in the book. 

A minute examination of every article in a produ@ion of this 
kind, is atafk which we never propofed to ourfelves, and which we 
are fure our learned Readers would not require at our hands: yet, 
confidering the nature of the work, its price, and the promifes 
made in the Preface, we have been induced to give it as much 
attention as perhaps it deferves, in order to fulfil, to the utmost 
of our power, the obligation we are under to the Public, of 
pointing out the merits or faults of literary performances, 
efpecially fuch as are fo extremely voluminous, and rated fo 
highly as the prefent. The extenfive plan of this Diftionary is 
one of its greateft faults; and we are perfuaded, that were this 
enormous work divided into a number of fmaller ones, imperfect 
as the matter is, it would be more ufeful to the Public, and 
more advantageous to the proprietors. “There are fome parts of 
it which we mutt acknowled ge to be well executed; yet the 
whole is of too great a bulk, as the compilers themfelves 
have evidently experienced ; for the firft volume contains only 
three fourths of the letter A, and the tenth S$, T, V, U, W, X, 
Y, Z, befide a copious Appendix and Index, This circumftance 
alone fhews the inequality of the work, and how much the com- 
pilers wifhed to finifh what they foon found was likely to extend 
its bounds too far. 

In reviewing fo large a work, we think it our duty to fay fome- 
thing concerning the manner in which it is printed. ‘To enu- 
merate al] the typographical-errors that occur, even in the articles 
we have perufed, would be a laborious tafk ; and the many in- 
ftances of negligence are evident marks of hafte,and inaccuracy, 
The continuing to number the pages from the beginning of the 
work to the end, through the whole ten huge voiumes, is un- 
vfual. The Editor however has adopted an excellent con- 
trivance, which fhews his fk ll in the bibliopolian art. Alihough 
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the pages are numbered from the beginnirg to the end, yet 
the ievera! treatifes which we have mentioned are paged ‘fepa- 
rately. For inftance, Av‘ufic, which comes in after 5264, is 
paged 1, and the numeration goes on to 60, where Mutic ends, 
and the page after is 52653 fo that the treatife may be taken out 
of the Diftionary, and not miffed, and fold as a book by irfelf; 
a complete treati/e on Mufic, on a prefixed title-page, being the 
only thing wanted to render it a perfect book, ‘The copper- 
plates, which are three hundred and twenty-three in number (though 
the title page only fays * above two hundred’), are, in general, 
poor en: ‘ravings; in many inftances they are bad reprefentations 
of the originals 3 ; and in fome, particularly the botanical ones, 
material faults occur. 

Upon the whole, we wifh that Arts and Sciences had fome 
beter fupport than they are uikely to receive from the prefent 
performance ; yct for many obvious purpofes, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica may be uleful, and afford much inftru€tion. In its 
prefent f{tate, however, it may, net unzptly, be compared toa 
great garden, abounding with choice trees and plants, but all 
over-run wilh weecs.  ® ea 


Art. V. Aa Effay ca the Inveftigation of the firft Principles of 
Nature: together with the Application thereof to folve the Phx- 
nomena of the Phyfical Syftem. Part I. Containing a new philo- 
fophical Theory, &c. By Felix O’Gallagher. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 


i 


oni. 17: Y 5° 


‘HIS work is delivered in the form of lectures, beginning 
with the firit principles of philofophy, and laying down 
a theory and rules for phyfical inveftigations. The firft and 
fecond fections confift of what the Author calls the firft pria- 
ciples and fundamental axioms of natural philofophy, neceflary 
obfervations, and phyfical definitions and propofitions: but we 
cannot pretend to give a particular account of thefe, which 
would take up too much room. 

In the 3d /eé. the Author compares the Newtonian rules of 
philofophizing, as given by Martin in his Philofophia Britannica, 
vol. i. p. 2.3; with his own rules, or propofitions, delivered in 
the two former fections, whofe fole tendency, he fays, * is to 
form accurate diftinctions, which is in a great meafure the bufi- 
nefs of philofophy.’ 

The {pirit of Newton’s rules, on the other hand, is to fimplify, 
i if poflible, to deduce all effects from the fame caufe : which me- 
thod, however juft, was dangerous in its application, as it induced 
his Ctlewers not to fearch after, nor admit more principles than one, 
although more manifeftly difplay themfelves in nature. Two exe 
amples will thew the different tendencies of both methods. 

‘ Conformably to the fpirit of the Newtonian rales, it is faid (by 


Mr, Martin) in the generat conclufion, that all bodies confift of one 
and 
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and the fame kind of matter, and that all their varieties proceed from 
various modifications of the fame particles. It is alfo concluded, in 
the explanation of the third rule, that gravity, wis inertie, &c. are 
the properties of al] bodies. But our rules not only render us more 
circumfpeét in adopting fuch conclufions, but even induce us to ree 
ject them. For as to the firft, we know that the immediate and phy- 
fical caufes of all material effects are themfelves material ; that there- 
fore the caufe of heat, light, and expanfion, orthe fubitance, producing 
thofe effects, is material, Again, as one phyfical agent, or material 
caufe, cannot produce two contrary effects; therefore attraction, 
which draws together, and expanfion, which feparates, cannot pro- 
ceed from the fame caufe, Confequently, as thefe two operations 
are {een to obtain in material nature, they have two diltin& material 
caufes, whofe effences and propenfities are oppofite; we therefore 
difallow the general conclufion above cited from Martin, and pro- 
nounce that experience exhibits, at leaft, two kinds of matter in na- 
ture: for oppofite propenfities muft arife from different effences, 7. ¢. 
different fubftances, confequently from different principles. 

* Let us now, according to the fame method, examine the fecond 
affertion we have quoted, to wit, ‘* that wis inertie, with the other pro- 
perties there enumerated, is common to all bodies.””—* Certain it is, 
that a ftrong centripeta! force aéts upon bodies throughout the uni- 
verfe. It is alfo allowed, that there is alfo another power in nature, 
namely, that of fire or light, which expands or dilates bodies, fepa- 
rating their parts with a centrifugal force. This principle of expan- 
fion, according to Boerhaave, is fo univerfal, that there is not a body, 
or {pace in nature, which has not its fires, though fometimes latent 
until excited —Wherefore light or fire, the principle of the centri- 
fugal force, being a material fubftance, we alfo conclude, that the 
centripetal force, which is equally powerful in producing material 
effects, alfo arifes from a material fubftance. ——-- 

‘ There are, therefore, in nature, two material agents, of prodi- 
gious efficacy, and of oppofite propenfities or tendencies to act; thefe 
cannot be called inert, becaufe they have in themfelves a power of 
motion and of a¢tion, which gives motion to inert matter, and 
which produces the operations of nature. We mutt therefore fet li- 
mits to the property of inertnefs, which the prefent generalizing me- 
thod of philofophizing has rendered too univerfal.’ 

So far our Author: but what Newtonian philofopher ever 
denied the efficacy of gravity, and fire? As to the inertnefs of 
matter, which Mr. O’Gallagher makes the fubjeé of his fecond 
le&ture, he calls the univerfality thereof, an unreafonable and 
falfe fuppofition; becaufe matter is defined by philofophers to be 
a fubftance extended, folid, and perfeétly inactive, confidering 
how far this definition is juft, he allows it extenfion and folidity, 
but not inaétivity, for then, he fays, we could not be fenfible of 
its exiftence ; at leaft.we fhould have no fenfation of thofe bodies 
which are beyond the reach of feeling: § for fuch diftant bodies 
only affect our organs, which are of a neutral paffive nature, 


either by the action of an effuvium, or of fome intervening me- 
dium. 
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dium. Now, our corporeal organs being matter, can only be 
affe€ted by another material fubftance, and this cannot be inert 
as it ats upon them: the matter therefore which gives fenfation 
of diftant bodies cannot be inert.’ 

But we apprehend that this metaphyfical mode of argumenta- 
tion only mifreprefents the meaning of the Newtonian philofoe 
phers. No fooner is matter in motion, than we fuppofe they 
will allow that its inactivity is at an end. Our Author, howe 
ever, goes further, and wi]! not allow it to be inert even at reft. 
We cannot pretend to tranferibe the whole of what he fays upon 
this fubjedt, or even to abridge it, but mult refer to the book ite 
felf. He objects, at p. 80, to the ufual proof of inertnefs drawn 
from the motion of bodies on horizontal planes; and, at p. 83, 
propos the following teft, which, he fays, admits of mathema- 
tical demonftration ; we therefore fuppofe that he looks upon it 
as his principal argument. 

‘ Let a box or canifler, wherein different weights may be put oc~ 
cafionally, be fufpended like a pendulum, at different lengths propor- 
tioned to the weights contained ; if you allow a foot from the point 
of fufpenfion to the centre of the box, when a pound is in, allow 
twenty feet for twenty pounds, fo that the pendulous lengths fhall 
be as their weights. Let an hook or wire be inferted at the central 
part of the box or canifter, to which a thread is fixed that will ftretch 
horizontally over a free pulley; and at the other end of this thread 
let a {cale be joined, to receive the weights or grains that will draw 
the box afide from the vertical line of free fufpenfion ; then note the 
weights or grains that will draw the central part of the box, when 
loaded with each weight, the length of an inch, or even the tenth of 
an inch from that vertical line, and you have the force of inertnefs 
in each weight, exprefled by the grains that move it from that line: 
for whatfoever moves the body overcomes its wis inertia.— 

‘ Now (p. 86.), when thefe experiments are accurately made, and 
every circumftance confidered, and duly valued ; if the difference of 
forces to ftir thefe two bodies, one of a pound, and the other of twenty 
pounds, whofe difference is nineteen pounds, is found to be buta 
few grains, which may be occafioned by the refiftance of the air, or 
fuch extrinfic caufes, vs inertia may be confidered as the fame in all 
bodies, and therefore to be neglected in every computation, being a 
conftant invariable quantity in all heavy bodies, great and {mall, 
which admits of no various degrees, increment, or force.’ 

But will not the Newtonian philofophers fay that our Author 
is here combating a mere chimera, a Creature of his own ima- 
gination, and that they have no other idea of the wis inertia, but 
that the leaft imaginable impulfe, or accelerating force, will over 
come it in free fpace? It is true, they will fay, that they fup- 
pofe it greater as a body is greater, and for this reafon, if a 
heavy perfeétly fmooth body be Jaid upon a finely polifhed hori- 
zontal plane, any heavy body conneéted with it by a ftring paff- 
ing over a pulley at the edge of the plane, and hanging freely, 
may, 
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may, abftracting from fri@ion, move it, nay draw it to the end of 
the plane: but that the greater the body or weight is that hangs 
freely, the fooner will it perform this, yet ftill in all cafes the 
defcending weight would move flower than it would do if the 
ftring were cut and it were liberated from the body that moves 
along the plane ; confequently the wis inertic acts as a retarding 
force to the defcending body; and this body being fuppofed 
given, the greater the other body is, the greater is the retarding 
force, and is therefore different in bodies of different fizes or 
quantities of matter. As to this gentleman’s propofed demon- 
{trative experiment, they will fhew that it can be of no ufe or 
force at all. For any impulfe or force whatever acting hori- 
zontally upon the body, will be fufficient to draw it from the 
perpendicular, and the inftant it is fo drawn, gravity will begin 
to act upon it, and its own weight and the different pofitions of 
the ftring are neceffary to be taken into confideration, in order 
to determine how far it can be drawn from the vertical line; 
confequently, the experiment muft be very ill contrived to deter- 
mine with precifion the vis inertia. 

His third and fourth ‘lectures are on the elaftic principle in 
bodies, which he fhews to exift in vegetable, animal, and fol 
bodies, in fire, air, and water. He endeavours to exhibit the 
elaftic fubftance feparately, to fhew its ufes in nature and mode 
of operation. He takes into confideration a heap of vegetables 
20 hundred weight, which is by fire reduced to a {mall heap of 
faline afhes, not 50, perhaps not 20 pounds weight, which when 
depurated, by wafhing, to pure pale afhes, will be much lefs: 
and perhaps, fays he, 10 pounds of fuch a refiduum would not 
remain, if the heap originally confifted of paper, or linen. He 
afks what is become of the weight or gravity of the heap, when 
its afhes retain not the hundredth part thereof ? 

‘ Nineteen hundred weight, he continues (p. 157.), has difap- 
peared ; fhall we therefore conclude, that all this weight has been 
carried off by fmoke and fame? This feems improbable ; for, what- 
ever be the material caufe of gravity, certainly it has not a tendency 
to afcend, being convergent and centripetal. On the other hand, 
flame has ever a contrary propenfity, viz. to rife and expand ; and 
{moke, which we find to be the nafcent form of flame, is analogous 
thereto, and fhould have the fame tendency, though in a lower de- 
gree ; confequently, when fire diflolved the cohefion of the body, 
and feparated its elements from each other,—each purfued the pro- 
penfity peculiar to its nature; the elaftic matter, releafed from its 
confinement, fled into the atmofphere, its proper refervoir ; and the 
matter of gravity muit have funk with native propenfity towards the 
centre of the earth, a fmall part of it only ftill remaining with the 
afhes and falts on the furface. And as eflences muft ever accompany 
their peculiar fubftances, the elaftic matter in its Aight, carried off 
the elafticity, fmell, tafte, and other lively qualities peculiar thereto, 


along with the oils and fpirits, on which, according to all chemitts, 
the 
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he virtues of a body depend. In the fame manner, the fubftance 
of gravity, in its departure, was accomp:nied by its eflence, and left 
behind no weight,—but that of the falts and afhes.’ 

This however, he tells usp. 163.), is not intended for a proof 
that gravity arifes from a diftin& {pecies of matter ; that ful ject 
he propofes to treat in a future volume ; and.then, we think, he 
fhould take into confideration the cafe of a coal fire made in a 
grate at fome diftance from the ground ; and if it is found, not- 
withftanding the wafte of weight made by the fire, that there is 
no perceptible ation or addition to the weight of a body heid in 
a fcale in the {pace between the grate and the ground ; he fhould 
hilp his readers to folve the difficul'y thence arifing, how weight 
can defcend downwards without being perceived in the imme- 
diate {pace through which it pafles: otherwife they will pro- 
bably fuppofe, that as the fubftance flies away in light, heat, 
odour, flame, and {moke, fo does the weight likewife, and that 
it is infeparable from body.. For that bodies are feparated into 
particles, however fmall, and projeted upwards by fire and air 
with great velocity, is furely no reafon for concluding that they 
are by that means deprived of their weight any more than is 
the ball of a cannon when fhot perpendicularly upward. 

The fifth le&ture contains the hiftory of fire; the elaftic 
matter identified with that fubftance, with Newton’s ether, and 
with the electric matter. There is fomething curious, at leaft, 
and entertaining in this; but we cannot abridge it, 

In the fixth lecture, the texture, compofition, and efience of 
the elaftic matter are examined and defined. He fays, itis a con- 
tinuous fubftance ; ¢. ¢. not compofed of atoms, or particles, that 
were orignally diftinét and feparated from each other; but one 
continued mafs, without pores or interftices, as any one fingle 
atom or particle is fuppofed to be in the modern phyfics, in 
which particles are faid to be impenetrable, porelefs, and even 
indivifible. Yet he allows this continuous matter, though ‘pore- 
lefs, to be penetrable, and even indefinitely divifible, farther 
than the mind can carry its conceptions of divifibility ; which 
would be impoffible, he fays, were the component particles im- 
penetrable and indivifible. The well-founded definition, as he 
calls it, of the elaftic matter, is, that it is a fubitance compofed 
of two elementary principles, the expanfive, arifing from fire, 
and the coercive, from falt: fo blended and contextured together, 
as to form one homogeneous and continuous fubftance, ‘$ Its 
eifence confifts in a doubie power of expanfion and convergence; 
which it derives from the diftin& eflences of its two compo- 
nents; and which may be exprefled by the name bridled expan/fion 
(a term borrowed from the great Sir Francis Bacon}. One of 
its principles is the material caufe of cohefion, the other the 
fource of expanfion and fluidity; and the exertions of both, 
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when excited to action, produce the phenomena of elafticity 
and tremor. This compound fubftance is the bafis of ail lively 
material powers and qualities. Its adtivity is invigorated by 
heat, reftrained by cold, but. reduced and enfeebled by moifture.’ 

The fubjeéts of the 7th and laft lecture are, the propagation 
of light; its tranfmiffion through diaphanous bodies: the com- 
munication of heat, and the folution of tranfparency. 

He wil] neither admit that light confifts of diftin& particles, 
nor that it is tranfmitted through the pores of diaphanous bodies, 
By way of illuftration, he propofes this queftion: If the per- 
vading force of a leaden bullet, whofe diameter is an inch, be 
fuch as will make it pafs through our air 200 yards in a fecond 
of time, what {pace in that medium fhall a particle of light pa‘s 
through, whofe diameter is but the thoufandth part of an inch, 
and whole velocity is only a million times greater than that of 
the bullet? He determines it to be the five millionth part of a 
yard ina fecond, according to his own way of working; and 
then afxs, where now is the fuppofed tranfition of Jight through 
our atmofphere ? 

Now, though we allow that the particle, in his example, 
would be refifted by a number exprefied by unity and eighteen 
cyphers annexed of times more than the bullet, yet this, of it- 
felt, is no proof that it cannot be tran{mitted ; for the force of 
refiftance is in the duplicate ratio of the velocity dire€tly, and the 
given diameter inverfely ; and therefore, if it once had any ve- 
locity in the medium, it muft of neceflity be tranfmitted through 
it. Moreover, though we allow it to be true, that the denfity 
of the medium would be the greateft impediment of all, to fuch 
a particle paffing through it; yet this is of no force againft the 
truth of the Newtonian doétrine, that the atmofphere and all 
diaphanous bodies are permeable by light; for it is exprefsly 
mentioned, with very ftrong reafons for its truth, that this is in 
fome meafure owing to the attraction of the particles of the 
diaphanous body itfelf. Now, fuppoling the refiftance of the 
medium ever fo great, yet ftill, if the attraétion be but equal to 
that refiitance, which we think a reafonable fuppefition, no lofs 
of motion at ail can enfue from refiftance, but the particles will 
be freely tranfmitted through the diaphanous medium with the 
uniform velocity that they poflvffed ac their firft entrance. Nor 
can we conceive what Mr. O’Gallagher means by light pro- 
pagated in orbem from centre to furtace (p. 331.), flowing in 
continuum, without interval or interftice, with immente celerity, 
unremitted propagation, and reézilineal direGtion of the ilumina- 
tion (p. 333), © neither communicated through tranfparent 
bodics by tranfition, nor compofed of diftinct particles, but a 
flowing body, whofe pirts are in fucceflive generation and con- 
fumpiion.’... Shall we afk if the air be a tanfparent body a 
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tinct from light? Does not light pafs through it? We never 
faw any light but by means of air. What is light? if it has no 
tranfition through air, it is fomething of which we cannot pof- 
fibly have any notion. And if it flows through air, why not 
through elafs? is not what we fee by the fame within doors as 
without? Bur, fays Mr. O’G. (p. 380.), ‘there is not any per- 
vafion at all of the matter of light through diaphanous bodies ; 
but that the light which they exhibit, and which occafions the 
phenomena of tranfparency, muft be that contextured through- 
out their conftitution in the form of elaftic matter.” So then we 
fhall prefently be forced back to the blind man’s queftion, and 
conclude with the poet, 
For what light is, tis only light that thews. 

Glafs is penetrable by fome one or more of the fine elaftic fluids, 
of which the air confifts; as is evident, from the well-known 
experiment, that if hot water be poured into it fuddenly, it will 
break ; unlefs previoufly warmed by degrees. Nay, it is aflerted 
as a known fact, that it is permeable by phlogifton. Then, 
why not by light? Or, how can it be a continuous fubftance 
void of pores, as this gentleman pretends to have demonftrated ? 

(A fecond volume of Mr, O’Gallagher’s work is publithed ; 
but we have not yet feen it.) Wi a 





Art. VI. Effays on the Intelle&ual Powers of Man. By Thomas 
Reid, D.D. F.R.S.E. Profeflor of ‘Moral Philofophy in the 
Univerfity of Glafgow. 4to. 11. 5s. Boards, Edinburgh, Bell ; 
London, Robinfon. 1785. 


HE ingenious Author of the volume before us, publifhed, 
about twenty years ago, a treatife entitled, ** An Inquiry 

into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Senfe,”’ of 
which we gave a favourable account in the Reviews for May 
and July 1764. The great objeét of the Author, in that work, 
was to refute certain principles with regard to the human under- 
ftanding, which had for a long time been commonly adopted by 
philofophers, and upon which Bifhop Berkeley and Mr. Hume 
had at laft ereéted a fyftem of fcepticifm. He endeavoured to 
afcertain thofe foundations upon which the truth and reality of 
human knowledge mutt reft: and to fhew that the fciences which 
refpect mind, as well as thofe which relate to body, ought to de- 
pend on firft principles, which being felf-evident, admit of no 
proof, but cannot be denied without manifeft abfurdity. The 
inveftigation was confined to the five external fenfes, and as it 
was an avowed attack upon the philofophy of human nature that 
had been long in vogue, it prefuppofed, in the reader, fome ac- 
quaintance with the opinions and doétrines of Defcartes, Male- 
branche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. The Author, notwith- 
ftanding his agreeable manner of writing, could not reafonably 
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expect that his work would be very univerfally read; yet it hag 
been received with a degree of favour feldom fhewn to metaphy- 
fica! difquifitions ; and it has undergone four impreffions. 

The prefent treatife is written upon a much more extenfive 
plan than the former, and comprehends an account of all the 
powers of the human underftanding. It alfo contains thofe 
things that may be confidered as elementary, in the feveral fub- 
jects which are treated, as well as the conclufions deducible 
from them, and does not neceffarily require the reader’s ac- 
quaintance with any former writer on the intellectual powers of 
man. The Author, through, the whole, difcovers a knowledge 
of the operations of the human mind, that muft have been 
the refult of long and affiduous ftudy and refle&tion. The 
dotrines are ftated with a degree of accuracy and perfpicuity 
that is feldom to be met with in warks of this nature; and eme 
bellifhed by illuftrations well chofen, and frequently entertain- 
ing. The opinions of others are diftinétly and fairly ftated, and 
when they differ from thofe which are embraced by himfelf, his 
oojections are prefented with much acutenefs and penetration ; 
but at the fame time with temper and candour, and often with 
pleafantry and good humour. He has been equally fuccefsful 
in throwing a clear light upon the feveral branches of his fub- 


ject, and in diffipating thofe clouds in which they had been in- 


volved by the groundlefs theories and conjectures of fome inge- 
nious men. By eftaslifhing the knowledge of mind upon fixed 
and felf-evident principles, fimilar to thofe, to which natural 
philofophy owes its prefent amazing progrefs, he has done a 
great and important fervice to fcience, which will probably be 


. attended with valuable effects; and he has pointed out the proper 


means of oppofing the attempts of fcepticifm, The opera- 
tions of the human underftanding were never more diftin@ly ex- 
plaincd than they are in this treatife; and no further recom- 
mendation is neceffary to thofe who think that ** the proper ftudy 
of mankind, is man.” 

Though the Author has modeftly given to this treatife the 
name of Effays, it does not, in fact, like thofe publications which 
often appear under the fame title, confilt of detached pieces ; but 
prefents the reader with a connected view of the fevera]l powers 
of the human underftanding. The Effays are eight in number, 
and they might, perhaps with more propriety, have been deno- 
minated eight books. 

The intellectual powers are commonly divided into fimple ap- 
prehenfion, judgment, and reafoning. By fimple apprehenfion 
we acquire thole notions or ideas which are the materials of all 
our knowledge. By judgment we perceive the agreement or 
difagreement of our ideas, and accordingly affirm or deny fome- 
thing concerning them. By reafoning we deduce conclufions 
from two or more judgments. This divifion correfponds with 
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the manner in which the mind is ufually thought to proceed in 
acquiring knowledge. It firft receives ideas by means of the 
fenfes; thefe it compares, and forms judsments concerning 
them; and from its judgments, compared with one another, it 
deduces conclufions. Dr. Reid thinks (we believe with reafon) 
that there are fome operations of the underftanding that cannot 
be properly reduced to any of thefe three divifions, and, there- 


fore, he follows a different enumeration. 

‘ Let us,’ fays he, ‘ confider fome of the moft familiar operations 
of our minds, and fee to which of the three they belong. I begin 
with confcioufnefs. I know that I think, and this of all knowledge 
is the moft certain. Is that operation of my mind, which gives me 
this certain knowledge, to be called fimple apprehenfion? No, furely, 
Simple apprehenfion neither affirms nor denies. It will not be faid 
that it is by reafoning that I know that I think. It remains, there- 
fore, that it muft be by judgment, that is, according to the account 
given of judgment, by comparing two ideas, and perceiving the 
agreement between them. But what are the ideas compared ? They 
muft be the idea of myfelf, and the-idea of thought, for they are the 
terms of the propofition, J think. According to this account then, 
firft, I have the idea of myfelf, and the idea of thought; then by 
comparing thefe two ideas, I perceive that I think. 

‘ Let any man who is capable of reflection judge for himfelf, 
whether it is by an operation of this kind that he comes to be con- 
vinced that he thinks. To me it appears evident, that the convic- 
tion I have that I think, is not got in this way; and therefore I con- 
clude, either that confcioufnefs is not judgment, or that judgment is 
not rightly defined to be the perception of fome agreement or difa- 
greement between two ideas. 

* The perception of an obje&t by my fenfes, is another operation 
of the underftanding. I would know whether it be fimple apprehen- 
fion, or judgment, or reafoning. It is not fimple apprehenfion, be- 
caufe I am perfuaded of the exiftence of the object as much as I could 
be by demonftration. It is not judgment, if by judgment be meant 
the comparing ideas, and perceiving their agreements or difagree- 
ments. It is not reafoning, becaufe thofe who cannot reafon can 
perceive. 

‘ I find the fame difficulty in clafling memory under any of the 
©perations mentioned. 

‘ There is not a more fruitful fource of error in this branch of 
philofophy, than divifions of things which are taken to be complete 
when they are not really fo. To make a perfect divifion of any 
clafs of things, a man ought to have the whole under his view at 
once. But the greateft capacity very often is not fufficient for this. 
Something is left out which did not come under the philofopher’s 
view when he made his divifion: and to fuit this to the divifion, it 
muft be made whet nature never made it. This has been fo com- 
mon a fault of philofophers, that one who would avoid error ought 
to be fufpicious of divifions, though long received, and of great au- 
thority, efpecially when they are grounded on a theory that may be 
called in queftion. In a fubjeét imperfectly known, we ought not 
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to pretend to perfect divifions, but to leave room for fuch additions 
or alterations as a more perfect view of the fubject may afterwards 


fuggeft. 
‘ I thall not, therefore, attempt a complete enumeration of the 


powers of the human underftanding. I fhall only mention thofe 


which I propofe to explain, and they are the following: 
« ift, The Powers we have by means of our external fenfes. 2dly, 


Memory. 3dly, Conception. 4thly, The Powers of refolving and 
analyfing complex objects, and compounding thofe that are more 
fimple. sthly, Judging. 6thly, Reafoning. 7thly, Tafte. 8thly, 
Moral perception ; and, /a/ of all, Confcioufnefs.’ 

To each of the firft feven of the intellectual powers contained 
in the above enumeration, the Author has appropriated a diftin& 
eflay. He has alfo taken occafion to explain conf{cioufnefs, the 
laft of them, when giving an account of the firft principles of 
contingent truths, in the eflay concerning judgment. But he 
has not explained the faculty of moral perception in the prefent 
work, becaufe, he fays, as it is an active as well as an intellectual 
power, and has an immediate relation to the other active powers 
of the mind, he apprehends that it is proper to defer the confi- 
deration of it till thefe be explained. We learn from this 
hint, which occurs at the end of the laft effay, that the Doétor 
propofes to publifh another treatife, in which he is to explain 
the powers of action in the human mind, and in which he 
will have occafion to explain the principles of morals. Though 
this important branch of knowledge has employed the abilities 
of feveral eminent writers during the prefent century, yet much 
light may ftill be expected from Dr. Reid’s accurate judgment, 
and extenfive acquaintance with the powers of human nature. 

Thofe effays which are prefented to the Public in this volume 
may be confidered as finifhed productions of long and laborious 
fludy. They contain the fubftance of le€tures which were de- 
livered annually, firft in the univerfity of Aberdeen, and after- 
wards in that of Glafgow, for the {pace of thirty years, during 
which time they have been the objects of the Author’s particu- 
Jar attention, and have, of coniequence, undergone frequent 
and careful revifals. “The reader, therefore, has no reafon to 
expect any crude and random effufions of a brilliant fancy, nor 
any thing that has not undergone the fcrutiny of mature judg- 
ment and reflection : and when, added to this, he takes into con- 
fideration the eminent abilities and difcernment of the Author, 
he may fee caufe for fufpending his decifion, though cafes 
fhould occur, in which he is inclined to differ from him in opi- 
nion. ‘The doctrines of many philofophers, whofe names ftand 
higheft in this department of literature, are examined by the 
Author with freedom, and the foundation on which they are 
built is frequently attacked. But the weapon which he employs 
againft them is manly reafoning, free from that captious fophiftry 


which fo frequently difgraces metaphyfical writings, and not 
1 polluted 


























polluted by the illiberality and petulance which fo frequently 
occur in the difcuffion of controverfial matters. He generally 
ftates opinions and arguments in the words of thofe who have 
pub! fhed them, and though he deduces thofe confequences 
which he thinks fairly follow them, yet he does not impute 
to the authors of the premifes any of the conclufions which they 
themfelves have not drawn and avowed. Hence he cand'dly 
exempts from all fufpicion of fcepticifm, feveral of thofe writers 
whofe principles feem to lead directly to that indecifive and com- 
fortlefs fort of {peculation. 

The firft of thefe eflays is preliminary, and confifts of 
eight chapters. In imitation of the mathematicians, who have 
excluded wrangling and idle difputes from the fciences that re- 
fpe&t quantity and number, by defining accurately the terms 
which they have occafion to ufe, Dr. Reid devotes the firft 
chapter of this effay to the explication of certain words, that 
frequently occur in the language of thofe philofophers who have 
treated of the human underftanding. The terms which he has 
particu'arly explained, in this chapter, are mind, operations of 
mind, power and faculty, things in the mind and things external to 
the mind, thinking, perception, confcioufnefs, conceiving, imagining 
and apprebending, object of perception, idea, impreffin, and fenfa- 
tion. He obferves, that no proper logical dennition of fuch 
terms can be given; but the meaning of them may, however, 
be afcertained fo as to prevent all ambiguity and miftake in the 
application of them. He places in a very ftriking light the im- 
portance of fuch explications, by pointing out the manner in 
which fome of thefe words have been abufed by philofophical 
writers, perverted from their ufual meaning, and applied fome- 
times in one fignification and fometimes in another, with a view 
to prefent in a favourable light certain peculiar tenets, We 
fhall infert, as a {pecimen, the explication of the terms perception 
and fenfation. We are the more difpofed to fele& thefe, becaufe 
inattention to the diftinétion between the operations of mind. 
which they denote, appears to have been the principal occafion of 
certain paradoxical opinions, with regard to the exiftence both 
of matter and of fpirit, embraced by fome modern philofophers. 

‘ Firft, We are never faid to perceive things, of the exiftence of 
which we have not a full conviction. I may conceive or imagine a 
mountain of gold, or a winged horfe ; but no man fays that he per- 
ceives fuch a creature of imagination. Thus perception is diftinguifhed 
from conception or imagination, Secondly, Percepuon is applied only 
to external objects, not to thofe that are in the mind itfelf. When 
I am pained, I do not fay that I perceive pain, but that I feel it, or 
that I am confcious of it. Thus perception is diftinguifhed from con- 
Jcioufne/s. Thirdly, The immediate objeét of perception muft be 
fomething prefent, and not what is paft. We may remember what 
is palit, but do not perceive it, I may fay, I perceive fuch a perfon 
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has had the fmall-pox ; but this phrafe is figurative, although the 
figure is fo familiar that it is not obferved. ‘Ihe meaning of it is, 
that I perceive the pits in his face, which are certain figns of his 
having had the fmall-pox. We fay we perceive the thing fignified, 
when we only perceive the fign. But when the word percepticn is 
ufed properly, and without any figure, it is never applied to things 
paft. And thus it is diflinguifhed from remembrance. 

‘ In a word, perception is moft properly applied to the evidence 
we have of external objects by our fenfes. But as this is a very clear 
and cogent hind of evidence, the word is often applied by analogy 
to the evidence of reafon, or of teftimony, when it is clear and cogent. 
The perception of external objects by our fenfes, is an operation of 
the mind of a peculiar nature, and ought to have a name appropri- 
ated to it. It has fo in all languages. And, in Englifh, I know no 
word more proper to exprefs this at of the mind than perception. 
Seeing, hearing, fmelling, tafting, and touching or feeling, are 
words that exprefs the operations proper to each fenfe ; perceiving 
expreiles that which is common to them all. 

‘ The obfervations made on this word would have been unneceffary, 
if it had not been fo much abufed in philofophical writings upon the 
mind; for in other writings it has no obfcurity. Although this 
abufe is not chargeable on Mr. Hume only, yet I think he bas car- 
ried it tothe higheft pitch. The firft fentence of his treatife of hu- 
man nature rons thus: ‘** All the perceptions of the human mind 
refolve themfeives into two diflin& heads, which J fhall cal] impref- 
fions and ideas.”? He adds, a little after, that under the name of 
impreffions, he comprehends all our fenfations, paflions, and emo- 
tions. Here we Jearn that our paflions and emotions are perceptions. 
I believe no Englith writer before him ever gave the name of a per- 
ception to any paflion or emotion. When a man is angry, we muf 
fay that he has the perception of anger; when he isin love, that he 
has the perception of love. He {peaks often of the perceptions of 
memory, and of the perceptions of imagination; and he might as 
well {peak of the hearing of fight, or of the fmelling of touch: for, 
furely, hearing is not more diffcrent from fight, or {melling from 
touch, than perceiving is from remembering or imagining.’ 

* Senfation is a name given by philofophers to an aét of mind, 
which may be diflinguifhed from all others by this, that it hath no 
object diting& from the aét itfelf. Pain of every kind is an uneafy 
jenfation. Whenl am pained, I cannot fay that the pain J feel is one 
thing, and that my feeling it is another thing. ‘They are one and 
the ame thing, and cannot be disjoined, even in imagination. Pain, 
when itis not felt, has no exiflenee. It can be neither greater nor 
lefs in degree or duration, nor any thing elfe in kind, than it is felt 
to be. It cannot exiit by itfelf, nor in any fubjeé&t, but in a fentient 
being. No quality of an inanimate infentient being can have the 
leaft refemblance to it. 

* What we have faid of pain may be applied to every other fenfa- 
tion. Some of them are agreeable, others uneafy, in various de- 
grees. Thefe being objetts of defire or averfion, have fome atten- 
tion given to them; but many are indifferent, and fo little attended 
to, that they have no name in any language. 
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© Moft operations of the mind, that have no names in common 
language, are complex in their nature, and made up of various in- 
gredients, or more fimple atts ; which, though conjoined in our con- 
fitution, mutt be disjoinéd by abftraction, in order to our having a 
diftinét and fcientific notion of the complex operation. In fuch ope- 
rations, fenfation for the moft part makes an ingredient. Thofe who 
do not attend to the complex nature of fuch operations, are apt to 
refolve them into fome one of the fimple a&ts of which they are com- 
pounded, overlooking the others: and from this caufe many difputes 
have been raifed, and many errors have been occafioned with regard 
to the nature of {uch operations, 

‘ The perception of external objefis is accompanied with fome 
fenfation correfponding to the objcct perceived, and fuch fenfations 
have, in many cafes, in all languages, the fame name with the ex- 
ternal object which they always accompany. The dificulty of dif- 
joining, by abttraétion, things thus conftantly conjoined in the courfe 
of nature, and things which have one and the fame name in all Jane 
guages, has likewife been frequently an occafion of errors in the phi- 
lofophy of the mind. To avoid fuch errors, nothing is of more im- 

ortance than to have a diftin& notion of that fimple a&t of the mind 
which we call /enfation, and which we have endeavoured to defcribe. 
By this means we fhall find it more eafy to diftinguith it‘from eve 
external object that it accompanies, and from every other a& of the 
mind that may be conjoined with it. For this purpofe, it is likewife 
of importance, that the name of /enfation fhould, in philofophical 
writings, be appropriated to fignify this fimple act of the mind, with- 
out including any thing more in its fignification, or being applied 
to other purpofes. 

‘ I hall add an obfervation concerning the word feeling. ‘This 
word has two meanings. Firft, it figniftes the perceptions we have 
of external objects, by the fenfe of touch. When we fpeak of feel- 
ing a body to be hard or foft, rough or {mooth, hot or cold ; to feel 
thefe things is to perceive them by touch. They are external things, 
and that act of the mind by which we feel them, is eafily diftinguithed 
from the objets felt. Secondly, the word feeling is ufed to fignify 
the fame thing as /enfation, which we have juit now explained ; and, 
in this fenfe, it has no obje&'; the feeling and the thing felt are one 
and the fame. 

‘ Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken in this laft fenfe, and fenfation, 
there may be this {mall difference, that fenfation is moft commonly 
ufed to fignify thofe feelings which we have by our external fenfes 
and bodily appetites, and all our bodily pains and pleafures. But 
there are feelings of a nobler nature accompanying our affections, 
our moral judgments, our determinations in matters of tafte, to which 
the word /ex/aticn is lefs properly applied.’ 


In the fecond chapter of the preliminary eflay, Dr. R. mene, 


tions certain principles which he takes for granted, as being 
felf-evident, and needing no proof. In this particular, as well 
as in the explication of his terms, he very judicioufly follows 
the Jaudable pra@tice of the mathematicians, which was intro- 


Cuced into natural philofophy by Sir Ifaac Newton, and has. 
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been productive of much benefit in that branch of fcience. He 
thinks, very juftly, that there is as much ocCefion for laying 
down firit principles in the philofophy of mind as in other 
branches of human knowledge, becaufe fome ingenious men 
have fallen into inconclufive reafpning from endeavouring to 
prove certain truths, which being felf-evident do not admit of 
proof. Defcartes thought it neceflary to prove his own exiit- 
ence; others have aitempied to prove that thole external things 
exift which are perccived by the fenfes. Sceptical writers found 
it no difficult tafk to overturn the arguments upon which thefe 
philofophers had founded their conclufions, and improving the 
advantage they had gained, as if the truchs themfclves had been 
fupvorted by no furer evidence than that which had been unne- 
eeflarily produced, denied that either the things perceived, or the 
percipient being, have any exiftence. Dr, Reid being no advo- 
cate for blind credulity, lays it down as a maxim, that * we 
ought to be cautious that we do not adopt opinions as firft prin- 
ciples, which are not entitled to that character.” The only 
principles, accordingly, which he'takes for granted, are felf- 
evident truths, of the belief of which no man tn his fenfes can 
ferioufly diveft bimfelf, though fome of them have been doubted 
of, or denied, by a few fpeculative perfons in their ftudious 
hours. 

It is natural for men, when things occur in the courfe of 
their inquiries which they do not fully comprehend, to indulge 
themfelves in forming guefles and conjectures concerning them, 
and after contriving a plaufible theory, they are apt to fubftitute 
it in the place of knowledge, and to rely upon the fabric which 
has been erected by their own imaginations, as if it were a folid 
building. Men are alfo inclined to form opinions concerning 
matters which they have never examined, by fuppofing that they 
have a refemblance to other matters with which they are better 
acquainted. If we proceed in our refearches after truth in either 
of thefe ways, the probability is that we fhall be deceived. It is 
not likely that our conjectures will correipond with the nature 
of things, or that the properties of things very different from one 
another are the fame. Many of thofe, however, who have treated 
of the mind have had recourfe to conjeéture, with a view to ex- 
plain facts, or have reafoned on the fuppofition that there is 
iomething in mind fimilar to body, fo that the powers and ope- 
rations of the former may be explained and underftood by means 
of an acquaintance with the latter. In oppofition to thefe un- 
philofophieal modes of proceeding, Dr. Reid, in the two (ubfe- 
cvent chapters, treats, firft, of hypothefes, or conjectures, to 
which he thinks no regard whatever is due in the invettigation 
of truth, and which ought of confequence to be banifhed from 
feience ; and, fecondly, of analogy, which, though ufeful in fome 
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eafes, and particularly ferviceable for obviating objedtions, can 
only miflead when applied to explain the operations of mind. 

In the fifth chapter, the Author points out the proper means 
of obtaining an acquaintance with the operations of the mind, 
viz. accurate reflection upon them, united with attention to the 
ftruéture of language and to the courfe of human actions and 
conduct, both of which are indications of human thoughts and 
fentiments. To give attention, however, to our own mental 
operations, fo as to become well acquainted with them, is not an 
eafy tafk, and the caufes of the peculiar difficulties which occur 
in this branch of ftudy, are fully and properly illuftrated in the 
fubfequent chapter. 

The feventh chapter treats of the divifion of the operations of 
the mind, which we have already noticed: and the eighth 
treats of another divifion of them into focial and folitary, which 
has hitherto been overlooked by writers upon this fubject. Simple 
apprehenfion, judgment, and reafoning, which have engrofled the 
whole attention of thofe philofophers who have treated concern- 
ing the human underftanding, are folitary acts. But when a 
man afks a queftion, bears teftimony, makes a promile, gives a 
command, or begs a favour, he is employed in a focial act, dif- 
ferent from any of the former, and not refolvable into any of 
them. Thefe acts are exprefled in correfponding modes of {fpeech. 
But neither the operations themfelves, nor the expreffions of 
them, have attracted the attention of writers on thie branch of 


knowledge. Ol Age 92 + 
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Art. VII. Military Antiquities refpe&ting a Hiftory of the Englifh 
Army, from the Conquett to the prefeni Time. By Francis Grofe, 
Efq. F.A.S. 4to. Numbers I—V. 3s. each. Hooper. 17386. 


APTAIN Grofe, who has favoured the lovers of Britith 
antiquities with a rich collection, which will become more 
valuable in proportion as it acquires antiquity itfelf, and as the 
objects recorded in it moulder into oblivion,—bhas, with great 
propriety, taken up the hiftory of his own profeflion: and when 
we confider him in the twofold character of an antiquary and a 
foldier, the tafk could not be affigned to more fuitable hands. 
The five Numbers publifhed are decorated with very good 
engravings, reprefenting the military drefles, machines, &c. of our 
anceftors ; and the propofed objects of the work are expreffed in 
the following prefatory Advertiiement : 
‘ The defign of this work being to give an hiftorical and chrono. 
logical detail of the different conftituent parts of the Englith army, 


from the Conqueft to the prefent time, with the various changes 
they have fucceflively undergone ; for the fake of method, they will 


be arranged, and confidered under the following heads : 
‘ A brief 
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¢ A brief account of the Anglo-Saxon army before the battle of 
H-ftings. The general outlines of that part of the feudal fyftem 
which refpets military fervice, inftitated by William I. The con- 
ftitutional force of this kingdom fhortly after the Norman invafion, 
with the fabfequent regulations relative thereto. Of ftipendiary, or 
mercenary troops. Of troops, provifion, and munition, levied by the 
royal prerogative. 

‘ The modes of fummoning the military tenants. The forms of 
affembling the pofle comitatus. Of embodying and arming the 
clergy. Com*miflions of array. Methods of engaging for troops by 
indenture, and other occafional expedients praftifed for levying fol- 
diers in c2fes of emergency. 3 

¢ The different kinds of troops of which our armies have from 
time to time been compofed. Their arms offenfive and defenfive, 
the divifion df the ancient forces into troops and companies, the 
number and denomination of their officers, with the fucceflive altera- 
tions to the prefent time. 

‘ The general, field, and ftaff officers of different ranks. The 
ancient manner of muttering the troops, and appreciating the horfes 
of the cavalry, with the prices allowed for them. 

© The pay of rhe officers and foldiers at different periods. Cloth- 
ing, quarters, caftrametation, colours; ftandards, and military mufic, 
exercife, evolutions, and manceuvres. 

‘ Adminiiiration of juftice, and the various manners of trying mi- 
litary delinquents. ‘The military laws and ordonnances of difterent 
reigns. Obfervations on the prefent articles of war. Military re- 
wards and punifhments. 

' we rer The ancient machines ufed for proje€ting darts and 


~~ ftonésy their cOnftruction, power, and ranges. . The machines im- 


pelled by human force. Thofe contrived for covering troops em- 
ployed in afiege. The Greek fire, and other artificial fireworks. 
Gunpowder, with an inveftigation of the time when and by whom it 
was invented. Proportions obferved at different times in the mate- 
rials:of which it is compounded. .The invention of cannons and 
mortars, with their improvements. The introduction of hand guns 
of different forts and denominations. - 

* Fortification. The ancient manner of attack and defence of 
towns, furts, and caftles, before the ufe of gunpowder ; alterations 
aird’ improve ments fince that invention. Mincs, and infernals. 

‘ The laws and cultoms refpecting prifoners of war, their parole, 
and ranfem. 

‘ Fhefe are the diferent articles under which the Author propofes 
to conduct his enquiry ; an undertaking, it muft be confeffed, of no 
{mall magnitude ; but as the due execution of it will depend more on 
indoltry than genius, he flatters himfelf a degree of patience and ap- 
plication, a great liking for the fubject, and many years practical 
experience in diverfe branches of it, will enable him to complete his 
undertaking, if not in a manner equal to his wifhes, at leaft fo as to 
efcape the accufation of temerity for the attempt; and he farther 
hopes, that his endeavours may excite fome more able writer to take 
wp the fabje&. 

‘ It may be neceflary to obferve, that although the number of re- 
ferences to cuftoms and ufages obferved in France, brought as proofs 
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of like pragtices in England, may at firft fight be deemed incempe- 
tent evidence ; yet when it is confidered, that the Conqueror would, 
undoubtedly, with the feudal fyftem, introduce all the other Normae 
cuftoms into his Englith army ; and when we recollect the intimate 
conneétion that long fubfifted between the two nations, and that moft 
of our great barons were formerly poffefled of eftates and feigneuries 
in both countries, with the number of French troops that ferved in 
the Englifh armies, this objeétion will vanifh, and the propriety of 
the introduction become apparent. Indeed the fimilarity of military 
ufages was not confined to France and England ; the number of dif- 
ferent nations aflembled by the crufades could not fail of making the 
military cuftoms, arms, machines, and difcipline pretty much alike 
throughout Europe. a0 idea 

¢ As many records and other authorities are cited in fupport of 
affertions, in which the mere word of the Author ought not to be taken 
as fufficient proof, fuch of them as cannot be conveniently inferted 
in the notes, will be placed at the end of each volume, under the 
title of Appendix.’ 

An undertaking of this curious nature appeared to deferve the 
moft early mention ; and having fhewn what the very ingenious 
Author promifes, we have only to add our confidence in his 
fatisfactory performance, from what the Public have already re- 


ceived from his hand. N 
@ 





Art. VIII. The Obferver-—a Collection of moral, literary, and 
familiar Eflays. 3 Vols. Crown Svo. ros. 6d. Dilly. 1786. 


HE fir/? edition of Mr, Cumberland’s entertaining work 
T confiited of forty efiays only: this fecond contains ninety~ 
three numbers ; and is as remarkable for correétnefs and beauty 
of typography, as the former was for awkwardnefs and inaccu- 
racy. “She favourable opinion which we exprefled of the firit 
forty Numbers, in our Review for Auguft 1785, may be exe 
tended to the additional effays; which are not inferior to the 
others, either in thought or expreffion. The fame charateriftics 
prevail through all of them. ‘The literary efiays are diftin- 
guifhed by the fame unoftentatious difplay of real learning, and 
are the productions of a much more extenfive enquiry than will 
appear, we apprehend, to a fuperficial reader. ‘Tne familiar and 
moral eflays favour much more of the world, than the clofet ; 
they not only contain faithful pictures of real life, but are writ- 
ten with praife-worthy intentions, and are enlivened by a chatte 
and fubdued facetioufnefs, which befpeaks the gentleman as well 
as the accomplifhed writer. 

_ With refpect to Mr, Cumberland’s ftyle, it may deferve atten- 
tion, as being formed on a very different model from the fafhion. 
able phrafeology of the day. He feems to have avoided all gaudy 
words, all formal antithelis, and all ftudied turns of expreftion, 
With as much care as others feek for them; and has rather afe 
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fe&ted the idiomatic eafe and elegant fluency of Apprson, than 
the ambitious ornament and elaborate dignity of Jounson. In 
doing this he has fometimes been betrayed into a vulgarity and 
flatne(s of diction, which fhould be carefully avoided by every 
polite writer, in times fo correct and critical as the prefent. 

Among the new eflays we were particularly pleafed with the 
Voluptuary’s Soliloquy, which we fhall here infert, together with 
the concluding number, containing an account of the Author’s 
views and wifhes in this publication. 


© The VotupTuARY’s SoLiLoquy. 


« I find myfelf in poffeflion of an eftate, which has devolved upon 
me without any pains of my own: I have youth and health to enjoy 
it, and I am determined fo to do: pleafure is my objeét, and I mutt 
therefore fo contrive as to make that objeét lafting and fatisfactory < 
if I throw the means away, I can no longer compafs the end; this 
is felf-evident. I perceive therefore that I muft not game; for though 
I like play, I do not like to lofe that which alone can purchafe every 
pleafure I propofe to enjoy; and I do not fee that the chance of 
winning other people’s money can compenfate for the pain I mutt 
fuffer if I lofe my own: an addition to my fortune can only give 
fuperfluities ; the lofs of it may take away even the neceffaries; and 
in the gip4n time I have enough for every other gratification but the 
defperate one of deep play: it is refolved therefore that I will not be 
a gamelter: there is not common fenfe in the thought, and therefore 
I renounce it. | 

‘ But if I give up gaming, I will take my {wing of pleafure; that 
Tam determined upon. I muft therefore afk myfelf the quetftion, 
what is pleafure? Is it high living and hard drinking? I have my 
own choice to make, therefore I muft take fome time to confider of 
it. There is nothing very elegant in it I muft confefs ; a glutton is 
but a forry fellow, and a drunkard is a beaft: befides I am not fure 
my conftitution can ftand againft it: I fhall get the gout, that would 
be the devil; I fhall grow out of all fhape; I fhall have a red face 
full of blotches, a foul breath, and be loathfome to the women: I 
cannot bear to think of that, for I doat upon the women, and there- 
fore adieu to the bottle and al! its concomitants ; I prefer the favours 
of the fair fex to the company of the foakers, and fo there is an end 
to all drinking; I will be fober, only becaufe I love pleafure. 

* But if I give up wine for women, I will repay myfelf for the fa- 
crifice ; | will have the fineft girls that money can purchafe—Money, 
did I fay? What a found has that!—Am [ to buy beauty with 
money, and cannot I buy love too? for there is no pleafure even in 
beauty without love. I find myfelf gravelled by this unlucky queftion : 
mercenary love! that is nonfenfe; it is flat hypocrify ; it is difguit- 
ing. I fhould loath the fawning careffes of a diflembling harlot, 
whom I pay for falfe fondnefs: I find I am wrong again: [ cannot 
fall in love with a harlot; fhe muft be a modeft woman; and when 
that befals me, what then? Why then, if I am terribly in love in- 
deed, and cannot be happy without her, there is no other choice left 
me; I think I muf even marry her! nay I am fure 1 mult; for if 
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leafure leads that way, pleafure is my object, and marriage is mv 
ict: Lam determined therefore to marry, only becaufe I love plea- 
Ire. 
: ‘ Well! now that I have given up all other women for a wife, [ 
am refolved to take pleafure enough in the poffeffion of her; | muft 
be cautious therefore that nobody elfe takes the fame pleafure too ; 
for otherwife how have | bettered myfelf? I might as well have re- 
mained upon the common. I thould be a fool indeed to pay fuch a 
price for a purchafe, and Jet in my neighbours for a fhare ; therefore 
| am determined to keep her to myfelf, for pleafure 1s my only ob- 
ject, and this I take it is a fore of pleafure, that does not coniift ia 
participa‘ion. 

‘ The next queftion is, how I mut contrive to keep her to myfelf. 
—Not by force; not by locking her up; there is no pleafure in that 
notion; compulfion is out of the cafe; inclination therefore is the 
next thing; | muft make it her own choice to be faithful: ic feems 
then to be incumbent upon me to make a wile choice, to look well 
before I fix upon a wife, and to ufe her well when I have fixed. I 
will be very kind to her, becavfe I will not deftroy my own pleafure ; 
and I will be very careful of the temptations | expofe her to, for the 
fame reafon. She fhall not lead the life of your fine town ladies; I 
have a charming place in the country ; I will pafs moft of my time 
in the country ; there fhe will be fafe, and 1 fhall be happy. I love 
pleafure, and therefore I will have little to do with that curft ia- 
triguing town of London ; I am determined to make my houfe in the 
country as pleafant as it is poflible. 

‘ But if I give up the gaieties of a town life, and the club, and 
the gaming-table, and the girls, for a wife and the country, I will 
have the fports of the country in perfection ; I will keep the belt 
pack of hounds in England, and hunt every day in the week.—But 
hold a moment there! what will become of my wife all the while I 
am following the hounds? Will the follow nobody; will nobody 
follow her? A pretty figure I fhall make, to be chacing a flag and 
come home with the horns! At leaft I fhall not rifque the experi- 
ment; I {hall not like to leave her at home, and [ cannot take her 
with me, for that would fpoil my pleafure; and I hate a horfe-dog 
woman ; I will keep no whipper-in in petticoats. I perceive there- 
fore I muft give up the hoands, for I am determined nothing {hall 
ftand in the way of my pleafure. 

‘ Why then, I moft find out fome amufements that my wife can 
partake in ; we muft ride about the park in fine weather; we mutt 
vilit the grounds, and the gardens, and plan out improvements, and 
make plantations ; it will be rare employment for the poor people— 
That is a thought that never ftruck me before; methinks there mui 
be a great deal of pleafure in fetting the poor to work—I fhall like a 
farm for the fame reafon; and my wife wall take pleafure in a dairy; 
fhe fhall have the moft elegant dairy in England; and I will build a 
con‘ervatory, and fhe fhall have fuch plants and fuch fowers!—I 
have a notion I fhall take pleafure in them myfelf—And then there 
is a thoufand things to do within-doors ; it is a fine old manfion, that 
is the truth of it: I will give it an entire repair; it wants new fur- 
niture; that will be wery pleafaut work for my wife: [ perceive I 
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could not afford to keep hounds and do this into the bargain. But 
this will give me the mott pleafure all to nothing, and then my wife 
will partake of it-- And we will have mufic and books—I recolle& 
that I have got an excellent library — There is another pleafure I had 
never thought of—And then no doubt we fhall have children, and 
they are very pleafant company, when they can tak and underftand 
what is faid to them; and now I begin to reflect, I find there are a 
vaft many pleafures in the life I have chalked out, and what a fool 
fhould | be to throw away my money at the gaming-table, or my 
health at any table, or my affections upon harlots, or my time upon 
hounds and horfes, or employ either money, health, affections, or 
time, in any other pleafures or purfuits, than thefe, which I now 
perceive will lead me to folid happinefs in this life, and fecure a good 
chance for what may befal me hereafter.’ 


The OpseRVER’s concluding Number (92). 

‘ Being now arrived at the conclufion of my third volume, and 
having hitherto given my seaders very little interruption in my own 
perfon, I hope I may be permitted to make one fhort valediétory ad- 
drefs to thefe departing adventurers, in whofe fuccefs I am naturally 
fo much interetted. 

* I have employed much time and care in rearing up thefe Effays 
to what I conceived maturity, and qualifying them, as far as I was 
able, to fhift for themfelves, in a world where they are to inherit no 
popularity from their author, nor to look ‘for any favour but what 
they can earn for themfelves. ‘To any, who fhall queftion them who 
they are, and whence they come, they may truly anfwer—W¢ are all 
one man’s fons--we are indeed Od/fervers, but no Spies. If this fhall 
not fuffice, and they mnft needs give a further account of themielves, 
they will have to fay, that he who fent them into the world, fent 
them as an offering of his good-will to mankind ; that he trufts they 
have been fo trained as not to hurt the feelings or offend the prin- 
ciples of any man, who fhall admit them into his company; and that 
for their errors (which he cannot doubt are many), he hopes they will 
be found errors of the underitanding, not of the heart: they are the 
firft-fruits of hi: leifure and retirement ; and as the mind of aman in 
that fitaaticn will naturally bring the paft {cenes of aétive life under 
its examination and review, it will furely be confidered as a pardon- 
able zeal for being yet ferviceable to mankind, if he gives his expe- 
rience and obfervations to the world, when he has no further ex- 
petations from it on the fcore of fame or fortune. Thefe are the 
real motives for the publication of theie Papers, and this the Author’s 
true ftate of mind: to ferve the caufe of morality and religion is his 
firft ambition ; to point out fome ufeful leflons for amending the 
education and manners of young people of either fex, and to mark 
the evil habits and onfocial humours*of men, with a view to their 
reformation, are the general objects of his underiaking.. He has 
formed his mind to be contented with the confcioufnefs of thefe ho- 
neft endeavours, and with a very moderate fhare of fuccefs: he has 
ample reafon notwithftanding to be more than fatisfied with the re- 
ception thefe Papers have already had in their probationary excur- 
fion ; and it is not from any difguft, taken up in a vain conceit of 
his own merits, that he has more than once obferved upon the frauds 
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and follies of popularity, or that he now repeats his opinion, that it 
is the worft guide a public man can follow, who wihes not to go out 
of the track of honefty; for at the fame time that he has feen men 
force their way in the world by effrontery, and heard others ap- 
plaaded for their talents, whofe only recommendation has been their 
ingenuity in wickednefs, he can recollect very few indeed, who have 
fucceeded, either in fame or fortune, under the difadvantages of 
modefly and merit. 

‘ ‘To fuch readers, as fhall have taken up thefe Effays with a can- 
did difpofition to be pleafed, he will not fcruple to exprefs a hope 
that they have not been altogether difappointed ; for though he has 
been unaflifted in compofing them, he has endeavoured to open a 
variety of refources, fenfible that he had many different palates to 
provide for. ‘The fubject of politics, however, will never be one of 
thefe refources ; a fubjeét which he has neither the will nor the capa- 
city to meddle with. ‘There is yet another topic, which he has 
beer no lefs flucious to avoid, which is perfonality ; and though he 
profefies to give occafional delineations of living manners, and not 
to make men in his clofet (as fome Effayifts have done), he does not 
mean to point at individuals ; for as this is a practice which he has 
ever rigidly abitained from when he mixed in the world, he fhould 
hold himfelf without the excufe, even of temptation, if he was now 
to take it up, when he has withdrawn himfelf from the world. 

‘ In the Effays (which he has prefumed to call Literary, becaufe 
he cannot ftrike upon any appofite title of an humbler fort) he has 
ftudied to render himfelf intelligible to readers of all defcriptions, 
and the deep-read fcholar will not faftidioufly pronounce them fhal- 
low, only becaufe he can fathom them with eafe ; for that would be 
to wrong both himfelf and their Author, who, if there is any vanity 
in a pedantic margin of references, certainly refifted that vanity, and 
as certainly had it at his choice to have loaded his page with as great 
a parade of authorities, as any of his brother-writers upon claffical 
fubjects have oftentatioufly difplayed. But if any learned critic, 
now or hereafter, fhall find occafion to charge thefe Effays on the 
{core of falfe authority or actual error, their Author will moft thank- 
fully meet the inveftization ; and the fair Reviewer thall find that he 
has either candour to adopt correction, or materials enough in re- 
ferve to maintain every warrantable affertion. 

‘ The Moralift and the Divine, it is hoped, will here find nothing 
to except againft; it is not likely fuch an offence fhould be com- 
mitted by one, who has retted all his hope in that Revelation, on 
which his faith is founded; whom nothing could ever divert from 
his aim of turning even the gayeft fubjeéts to moral purpofes, and 
er reprobates the jeft, which provokes a Jaugh at the eapence of a 

uth. 

‘ The Effays of a critical fort are no lefs addreffed to the moral 
objects of compofition, than to thofe which they have more profeff- 
edly in view: they are not undertaken for the invidious purpofe of 
developing errors, and ftripping the laurels of departed poets, but 
fimply forthe ufes of the living. The fpecimens already given, and 
thofe which are intended to follow in the further profecution of the 
work, are propofed as difquifitions of inftruétion rather than of fubtle- 
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ty ; and if they hall be found more particularly to apply to dramatie 
compofitions, it is becaufe their Author looks up to the ftage, as the 
great arbiter of more important delights, than thofe only which con- 
cern the tafte and talents of the nation; it is becaufe he fees with 
ferious regret the buffoonery and low abufe of humour to which it is 
finking, and apprehends for the confequences fuch an influx of folly 
may lead to. It will be readily granted there are but two modes of 
combating this abafement of the drama with any probability of fuc- 
cefs: one of thefe modes is, by an expofition of {ome one or other of 
the productions in queftion, which are fuppofed to contribute to its 
degradation ; the other is, by inviting the attention of the Public to 
an examination of better models, in which the ftandard works of our 
early dramatifts abound. If the latter mode therefore fhould be 
adopted in thefe Effays, and the former altogether omitted, none of 
their readers will regret the preference that has been given upon fuch 
an alternative. 

« If the ladies of wit and talents do not take offence at fome of 
thefe Effays, it will be a teft of the truth of their pretenfions, when 
they difcern that the raillery, pointed only at affectation and falfe 
character, has no concern with them. ‘There is nothing in which 
this nation has more right to pride itfelf, than the genius of its 
women ; they have only to add a little more attention to their do- 
meftic virtues, and their fame will fly over the face of the globe. If 
I had ever known a good match broken off on the part of the man, 
becaufe a young lady had too much modefty and difcretion, or was 
coo ftrictly educated in the duties of a good wife, I hope I under- 
ftand myfelf too well to obtrude my old-fafhioned maxims upon 
them. ‘They might be as witty as they pleafed, if I thought it was 
for their good ; but if aracer, that has too great a fhare of heels, 
muft Jie by becaufe it cannot be matched, fo mult every young fpin- 
fier, if her wits are too nimble. If I could once difcover that men 
chufe their wives, as they do their friends, for their manly atchieve- 
ments and convivial talents, for their being jolly fellows over a 
hottle, or topping a five-barred gate in a fox-chace, I fhould then 
be able to account for the many Amazonian figures I encounter in 
Hlouched hats, great-coats and half-boots, and I would not prefume 
to fet my face againft the fafhion,—— 

‘ The firft Numbers of the prefent collection, to the amount of 
forty, have already been publifhed ; but being worked off at a coun- 
try prefs, I find myfelf under the painful neceflity of difcontinuing 
the edition. I have availed myfelf of this opportunity, not only by 
correcting the imperfections of the firft publication, but by rendering 
this as unexceptionable (in the external at leaft) as I poffibly could. 
{ fhould have been wanting to the Public and myfelf, if the Aatter- . 
ing encouragement I have already received had not prompted me to 
proceed with the work ; and if my alacrity in the further profecution 
of it fhall meet any check, it muft arife only from thofe caufes, which 
no human diligence can controul. 

Vos tamen O noftri ne feftinate libelli ! * 
sega Anan. 


Si poft fata venit gloria, non propere.? 
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Art. IX. The Natural Hiftory of many curious and uncommon Zove 
phytes, colle€ted from various Parts of the Globe, by the late Joun 
Evuis, Efq. F.R.S. &c. fyftematically arranged and detfcribed 
by the late Daniex Soranper, M.D. F.R.S. With 62* 
Plates, engraven by principal Artifts. to. 11. 16s. Boards. 
White. 17386, 

HAT the Reader may underftand what he has to expect in 


this work, we will lay the Preface before him; with a 
little abridgment : 

‘ Mr. Eliis, having difcovered that feveral fubjeéts, which had 
been arranged by natural hiftorians under the title of Marine vege- 
tables, were in reality animal productions, publifhed, in the year 
1755, the refult of the refearches he had made in the inveftigation 
of that branch of knowledge, in a quarto work intitled ‘* An Effay 
towards a Natural Hiftory of Britifh and Irith Corallines*.” Theap- 
probation with which this work was received, gained the Author the 
patronage of many of the moft refpectable charafters of the age ; and 
an innate defire to dive deeper into the hidden treafures of nature, 
induced him to make thofe inquiries, which produced feveral me- 
moirs, which were read at different times before the Royal Society, 
and publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions; particularly thofe 
“<on the animal nature of Zoophytes, called Corallina,’” and ‘* the 
A&inia Sociata, or Cluftered Animal Flower,” in the 57th volume, 
which gained him the honour of Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal, delivered 
to him by the Prefident, in November 1768, together with a com- 
pliment, in a fpeech from the chair, on the nature and utility of the 
difcoveries of the Author. 

‘ Thus encouraged, Mr. E//is became more anxious in the purfuit 
of his favourite ftudy ; and being then the King’s agent for the pro- 
vince of Weft Florida, and agent for the ifland of Dominica; and in 
correfpondence and intimacy with the learned Dr. Linngus, and the 
moft celebrated natural hiftorians of the age; he was enabled to col- 
le& information from the moft diftant countries, which he purfued 
with unremitting ardour; and with the affiftance of his friends, Dr. 
Fothergtll, and Dr. Sclander, he intended to have laid before the 
Public a complete hiftory of Zoophytes. In this, however, he was un- 
fortunately difappointed ; his declining health preventing him from 
proceeding farther than the completion of thefe plates, which were 
all engraven under his immediate infpection. 

‘ For the arrangement of the defcriptions, we are indebted to Dr, 
Sclander ; whofe premature death prevented this, and other valuable 
works, from appearing in fo complete a manner as they would other- 
wife have done. . 

‘ Thefe are the circumftances under which the following fheets are 
now publithed, at the requeft of Sir Yo/eph Banks, Bart. P. R. S. who 
has thought the work not unworthy of his attention, and permitted 
it to be dedicated to him ; and it is prefumed, that, even in its pre- 
fent flate, it will meet with a favourable reception, fince it throws 
many new lights upon a fubjeét hitherto but flightly inveftigated. 
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* Mr. Ellis’s fondnefs for Natural Hiftory was not confined to any, 
particular branch. Botany was likewife to him a fource of infinite 
amufement ; which he endeavoured to render ufeful to fociety in ge- 
neral, but more particularly to the Weft India iflands and America. 
The Hifforical Account of Coffee *, publifhed by him in 1774, was 
defigned to encourage the confumption of that article, raifed by the 
planters in the Wef Indies: while the accounts of the Mangoffan and 
Bread Fruit Trees +, with direGions for conveying feeds and plants from 
the moft diftant parts of the globe in a flate of vegetation {, were pub- 
lifhed with a view to introduce thofe, and many other plants into our 
own fettlements, where they might become beneficial to the Public 
for the purpofes of medicine, agriculture, and commerce: and his 
active mind was conftantly employed in deviling means for promoting 
the welfare of fociety, until the time of his death, which happened 
in Odtober 1776.’ 


Mr. Ellis’s name is fo well known, and his acutenefs and ob- 
fervation fo thoroughly eftablifhed, that we have no occafion to 
enldrge upon them. He has ever ftood unrivalled in this branch 
of Natural Hiftory, and truly merits the title which Linnzus 
conferred upon him, the Lynceus of his age. 

But the procefs of time always brings with it a progrefs of 
improvement. Mr. Ellis, perhaps, ftruck with the wonders 
which every where prefented themfelves, or perhaps indeed it 
might be the fault of the age, which was not yet fufficiently dif- 
ciplined, did not fix fuch precife generic and {pecific charaters, 
as were neceflary to the ready difcriminating of the feveral fub- 
jeQls. This did not efcape the penetration of the excellent Dr, 
Solander. ‘To give due efficacy therefore to fuch laborious dif- 
coveries, he has here introduced System, that vital principle 
of all refearches. At the fame time, he has added fuch new 
objects, as have been difcovered fince Mr. Ellis’s publication, 
either by himfelf, or by others, who, through fondnefs for 
the fubjeét, or through mere accident, did not let fuch curious 
objects pats unobferved. Whoever, therefore, admired Mr. 
Ellis’s former obfervations, will here have frefh pleafure in feeing 
them prefented in a more {cientific form. We do not mean to 
derogate from Mr. Ellis’s deferved praife. He charaéterited all 
he fet forth; but the fubject itfelf then, efpecially the influx of 
new fpecies, required a more correct and more capacious fyftem, 
—which Dr. Solander fupplied ; fo that, while we admire the 
acutenefs of the great leader in this part of fcience, we cannot 
but applaud the able illuftrator of fuch wonderful difcoveries. 

The plates, and particular defcriptions of Mr. Ellis’s former 
work, are conftantly referred to; and fixty-three plates, con- 
taining excellent figures of the new fpecies now firft introduced 
to our notice, are given in this volume, together with ample de- 
{criptions in their proper places. G-——-h, 
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Art. X. Philofophical Tranfa&iens, Vol. LXXV. for 1785. Part II. 
concluded. See Review for May lait, Art. 1. 


Art. 16. Of the rotatory Motion of a Body, of any Form whatever, 
revolving, without Reftraint, about any Axis paffing through its 
Centre of Gravity. By Mr. John Landen, F.R.S. 


HE refearches of M. D’Alembert concerning the preceffion 
of the equinoétial points, and the nutation of the earth’s 
axis, publifhed in 1749, feems to have given the firft occafion, 
both to him and M. L. Euler, of confidering in what manner 
to determine the motion of a body of any form whatever, and 
ated on by any forces whatever. And in order to this, Euler 
found it neceflary to fhew what axes a body might revolve around, 
without nutation, or, fo that the centrifugal force of the oppo- 
fite particles being every where equal, fhould caufe no vacilla- 
tion of the axis, but that it fhould remain at reft whilft the body 
revoived round it. The refult of his inquiries, and alfo of thofe 
of M. de Segner, in his Specimen Theeria Turbinum, was, that 
every body had at leaft three fuch axes paffing through its centre 
of gravity, and perpendicular to one another: and thefe axes are 
therefore called fixed or permanent axes of rotation. Ifa body, 
by means of fome external impulfe imprefled obliquely to one of 
thefe axes, be made to revolve round fome other axis or line 
paffing through the centre of gravity of the body, fuch axis will 
be no longer permanent, but its poles will have a motion; or, 
rather, according to Mr. Landen, it will have a different axis, 
and new poles every inftant; the determination of which is a 
matter of fome difficulty ; and Mr. Landen’s folution, given in 
the Paper before us, is confefledly different from thofe of the 
two celebrated mathematicians above mentioned. 

It is manifeft, that every axis paffing through the centre of 
gravity, about which a globe can revolve, is a permanent axis; 
and Mr. Landen has fhewn, in the Philof. Tranfact. for 1777, 
that every fuch axis in acylinder of uniform matter, whofe 


length is to its radius as 1 3 to 1, will alfo be permanent: and 
in his Mathematical Memoirs-he has fhewn how to determine the 
ratio of the dimenfions of a cone, conoid, prifm, pyramid, &c. 
that fhall have the like property. 

‘ When the axis,’ fays Mr. L. ‘ about which a body may be made 
to revolve, is not a permanent one, the centrifugal force of its par- 
ticles will difturb its rotatory motion, fo as to caufe it to change its 
axis of rotation (and confequently its poles) every inftant, and en- 
deavour to revolve about a new one: and I cannot think it.will be 
deemed an uninterefting propolition, to determine in what track, and 
at what rate, the poles of fuch momentary axis will be varied in any 
body whatever; as, without the knowledge to be obtained from the 
folution of fuch problem, we cannot be certain whether the Earth, 
Or any other planet, may not, from the vertia of its own particles, 
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fo change its momentary axis, that the poles thereof fhall approack 
nearer and nearer to the prefent equator ; or whether the evagation 
of the momentary poles, arifing from that caufe, will not be limited 
by fome known lefler circle. Which, certainly, is an important con- 
fideration in aflronomy; efpecially now that branch of {cience is 
carried to great perfection, and the acute aftronomer endeavours to 
determine the motions of the heavenly bodies with the greateft exacé- 
nefs pofiible.’ 

‘In the Phils. Tranfu&. for 1777, I gave a fpecimen of this the- 
Ory, as far as it relates to the motion of a /pheroid, and a cylinder. 
The improvements I have fince made in it, enable me now to extend 
it to the motion of any body whatever. M. L. Euler, and M. 
D’Alembert reprefent the angular velocity, and the momentum of 
rotation of the revolving body, as always variable, when the axis 
about which it has a tendency to revolve is a momentary one, except 
in a particular cafe. By my inveitigation it appears, that the angu- 
lar velocity and the momentum of rotation will always be invariable 
in any revolving body, though the axis about which it endeavours to 
revolve be continually varied; and the tracks of the varying poles 
upon the furface of the body are thereby determined with great fa- 
cility. 

‘ Itis not only obfervable, that the track which the varying poles 
take in the furface, are fuch that its momentum of rotation may con- 
tinue the fame whilft its angular velocity continues the fame; but in 
a given body, there is only one fuch track which a momentary pole 
can purfue from a given point. 

‘ If the angular velocity and the momentum of rotation of a re- 
volving body were to vary according to the computations adverted to 
above, it would follow, that a body might acquire an increafe of 
force from its own motion, without being any way affected by any 
other body whatever, as the fame percuflive force, applied at the 
fame diftance from the momentary axis, would not always deftroy 
the rotatory motion of the body, which furely cannot poflibly be 
true. From the common principles of mechanics, I conclude that a 
revolving body, not affected by any external impulfe, can no more 
acquire an increafe in its momentum of rotation, than any other 


body, moving freely, can acquire an increafe in its momentum, ina 


given direction, without being impelled by gravity or fome other 
force. And the truth of this conclufion, which is hereafter proved 
by other reafoning, may be eafily inferred from the property of the 
lever; feeing that the joint centrifugal force of the particles of the 
revolving body, which is the only difturbing force, has no tendency 
to accelerate or retard their motion about the momentary axis, but 


- only to alter the pofition of fuch axis, the dire&tion in which that 


force acts being always in a plane wherein that axis will be found. 
‘ By the theory explained in this Paper, it appears that a paral- 
lelopipedon may always be conceived of fuch dimenfions, that being, 


by fome. force .or forces, made to revolve about an axis, pafling 


through its centre of gravity, with a certain angular velocity, it fhall 
move exactly in the fame manner as any other body will move, if 
made to revolve, by the fame force or forces, about an axis pafling 
through its centre of gravity; the quantity of matter (as well as the 
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initial angular velocity) being fuppafed the fame in both bodies ; 
and due regard being had, in the application of the moving force or 
forces, to the correfponding planes in the bodies. Therefore, as 
we may from thence always aflign the dimenfions of a parallelopi- 
pedon that fhall be affected exaétly in the fame manner as any other 
body will be affected, as well with regard to the centrifugal force of 
the refpective particles of the bodies, as to the action of equal per- 
cuflive forces, or ofcillation ; it will, after fhewing how the dimen- 
fions of fuch parallelopipedon may be computed, be only neceflary, in 
inveftigating the propofition under confideration, to determine the 
tracks and velocities of the poles of the momentary axis, about which 
any parallelopipedon may be made to revolve. This evagation of the 
pole ofa revolving body, does not arife from gravity, the attraction 
of any other body, or any external impulfe whatever ; but is only 
the confequence of the inertia of matter, and muft neceflarily enfue 
in every body in the univerfe revolving without reftraint about any 
line pafling through its centre of gravity, that is not a permanent 
axis of rotation.” And, ‘ fuppofing the earth’s rotatory motion to be 
difturbed only by the centrifugal force arifing from the inertia of its 
own particles, the track of polar evagation will be nearly circular 

and very fmall, or the pofition of the axes but very little altered.’ 
However, after all that Mr. L. has done upon this fubje&, it 
does not appear clear to us, that a revolving body can alter its 
axis of rotation, without altering its angular velocity, and con- 
fequently its momentum. If it move about the fame axis while 
only the poles of this axis evagate in the fpherical furface, the 
angular velocity may continue uniform: but this does not feem 
to be Mr. L.’s meaning. In any one pofition, every particle in 
the body will have its own proper circulating velocity about the 
then axis; and will endeavour, as it were, to preferve it. And 
altering the axis will not immediately deftroy this tendency, 
without at the fame time altering the angular velocity. We may 
very poflibly be miftaken, but we think this will make it necef- 
fary to confider fome fuch forces as thofe introduced by Mefirs. 
Euler and D’Alembert.—It is difficult to exprefs ourfelves, fo as 
to be clearly underftood, on this intricate fubject without fchemes ; 
we will therefore endeavour, as the matter is very important, to 
place it in a fomewhat different light: premifing, that Mr. Lan- 
den, as well as the other two gentlemen above-mentioned, fup-~ 
pofes the centre of gravity of the revolving body to be always at 
reft.— Let then a body, of fuch a form as to have only three per= 
manent axes of rotation, be at reft in free fpace, till it is put in 
motion by fome force, or impulfe, acting in a direction perpen- 
dicular to one, and in the fame plane with, and parallel to another 
of its permanent axes of rotation, while the centre of gravity is 
kept at reft, by an equal force applied to that centre in an op~ 
pofite direCtion, but parallel to that by which the motion is pro- 
duced: we fuppofe, no one will deny, that in confequence of 
{uch impulfe, but after it has ceafed to aét, the body will con- 
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tinue to move with an uniform angular velocity about the per- 


manent axis which is perpendicular to both thofe before men- 
tioned. But, fuppofe at the fame time that each of the other 
permanent axes is impelled by a fimilar force, and the centre of 
gravity in like manner kept at reft by equal and oppofite ones 
acting againft it, we think it undeniable, that, on their ceafing 
to act, the body will alfo move with equable angular velocities 
about the other two permanent axes of rotation, and confequently 
about all three at the fame time: for the motions, being refpec- 
tively perpendicular, cannot difturb one another. So here then, we 
have an inftance of a body revolving without reftraint, not in the 
manner determined by Mr. Landen, but in all refpe€ts agreeable 
to the folution of M. L. Euler. —Again, if the centre of gravity be 
kept at reft as before, while, inttead of three impulfes againtt the 
permanent axes, the fingle, or momentary, axis is obliged, by a 
force a€ting againft it, to move in the fame direction and with 
the fame velocity as before, we do not fee what fhould hinder it 
from continuing fuch motion, whereby the whole body muft ftill 
move in the fame manner as it did after the three before-men- 
tioned impulfes.— But moreover, if, while the centre of gravity 
is ftill kept at reft in the fame manner, the body be impelled by 
a force acting in any other direction obliquely to its permanent 
axes, it is not clear to us that the motion about thofe axes will 
not ftill be uniform, and confequently the compound motion of 
the fame nature as before. We think éecping the centre of gravity 
at rej? will oblige the body, on account of the equilibrium, to 
revolve uniformly about the permanent axes. For no one fingle 
force acting at the centre of gravity, though both equa!, parallel, 
and contrary in direction to the fingle impelling one, wiil be able 
to keep that centre at reft; it muft, to do that, require the three 
above-mentioned forces, or others equivalent to them. And the 
making ufe of a contrary hypothefis, or fuppofing that the centre 
of gravity is at relt, without taking into the account how it is 
kept fo, may very poffibly occafion errors. 

Ait. 18 4 Defeription of a new Syftem of Wires in the Focus of a 
Felefcope, for objerving the comparative right Afcenfins and De- 
clinations of celeftial Objects, together with a Method of invefti- 
gating the fame when objerved by the Rhombus, though it happen 
not to be truly in an eqnatorial Pofition. By the Rev. Francis 
Wollafton, LL.B. F.R.S. . 

This confifts in placing a fquare angularly to AZ. Caffini's 
wires at 45°, which Mr. Wollafton thinks will anfwer better 
than the rhomboid or fyftem of wires invented by Dr. Bradley. 
Art. 22. Sketches and Defcriptions of three fimole Infiruments for 

drawing Architecture and Machinery in Perjpefive. By Mr. 

James Peacock. 

Not to be underftood without the plates, 
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Art. 24. 4n Account of the Meafurement of a Bafe on Hounflow 
Heath. By Major General William Roy, F.R.S. 

This long and laborious’bufinefs appears to have been under- 
taken in confequence of a paper tranfmitted in Odtober 1783, 
by Comte d’Adhemar the French Ambaflador, to Mr, Fox, 
then Secretary of State, being a Memoir of M. Caffini de Thu- 
ry, in which he fets forth the great advantage that would accrue 
to aftronomy by meafuring a feries of triangles from London to 
Dover, there to be conneéted with thofe already executed in 
France, by which combined operations the relative fituations of 
the two moft famous Obfervatories in Europe, Greenwich and 
Paris, would be more accurately afcertained than they are at pre- 
fent; for, according to him, the uncertainty hitherto, all cire 
cumftances confidered, has been amazingly great indeed, 

In order to this, it was neceflary to have an extenfive bafe~ 
line meafured with a!! poffible accuracy, as a beginning to fuch 
feries of triangles, and we have here a very full account of the 
performance of this on Hounflow-Heath, from a place called 
King’s Arbour, at the north-weft extremity, beween Cranford 
Bridge and Longford, to Hampton Poor-Houfe, near Bufhy 
Park, being upwards of five miles. ‘This was done, fir? with a 
chain of 100 feet long, but of a new and very proper conftruc- 
tion for the purpofe ; zhen with deal reds, and 3dly with glafs rods, 
Having firft meafured 274 chains, and marked it with a picket, 
and afterwards done the fame with deal rods, they found that 
the interfe€tion on the tripod terminating the 27400 fect, only 
overfhot the picket anfwering to the 274th chain by two inches 
and nine tenths. Yet, for reafons that they have given at large, 
but for which we muft refer to the Paper itfelf, they preferred 
the meafurement with glafs rods. Were our opinion of any 
weight, we fhould prefer the ufe of fuch a chain, with plenty of 
help, as they had, to all other methods, both for fimplicity and 


accuracy. e 
y Wise 


Art. XI. Airopaidia: Containing the Narrative of a Balloon Kx- 
curfion from Cheiter, the 8th of September 1785, taken from 
Minutes made during the Voyage: Hints on the Improvement of 

Balloons, and Mode of Inflation by Steam: Means to prevent their 
Deicent over Water: Occafional Enquiries into the State of the 
Atmofphere, favouring their Direction : With various philofophi- 
cal Obfervations and Conjeftures. To which is fubjoined, Men- 
furation of Heights by the Barometer, made plain, with extenfive 
Tables. The whole ferving as an Introduction to Aereal Naviga- 
tion. By Thomas Baldwin, Efg. A.M. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boardé. 
Chefter, printed: Sold by Lowndes, London. 1786. 


HIS gentleman appears to have made a more fuccefsful 


voyage than any of his predeceflors, and his work is by 
far 
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far the moft valuable of any that we have yet met with on tha 
fubject : it prefents to us a great number of interefting facts and 
obfervations, and fully anfwers its amp/e title-page. 

The Author firft gives a minute detail of the prepararions for, 
and circumftances attending, his aereal excurfion; he defcribes 
the path of the balloon over a tract of about 30 miles, and the 
appearances of terreftrial objects as feen from it at different 
heights, and in different pofitions; he dwells with rapture on 
thefe enchanting profpects, and endeavours to convey fome idea 
of them to his readers, by a print of the balloon in the air, and 
two coloured views from the balloon, accompanied with an ex- 
planatory print or map of the fame places. Many direCtions 
and cautions to the aeronaut are interfperfed, incidentally refult- 
ing from the obfervations, in regard to the things he ought to 
be provided with, his attitude and employment in the air, the 
management of the balloon, the figns of rifing, finking, cur- 
sents, &c. 

This narrative of the voyage, divided into thirty-fix chapters, 
makes nearly one half of the work; the remainder, in forty-four 
chapters more, contains obfervations on different fubjeQs relative 
to it, both in the pra@tical and philofophic line. As we cannot 
venture, in our confined fituation, to follow the flights or 
manceuvres of the aeronaut, we fhal! endeavour to entertain our 
Readers with fome of the remarks of the philofopher. 

At a certain height in the atmofphere (between 500 and 1000 
yards) a kind of chilline/s was perceived, not afcertainable by the 
thermometer, The fenfation was /uddenly impreffed four times, 
in afcending and defcending to the fame height. The lower 
ftratum of clouds is on the fame level (1000 yards in fine wea- 
ther and 500 in changeable), and it appears to have been in 
pafling through them that this fenfation was felt, though no cloud 
was vifible to the eye at the time of his tranfit. 

At the fgme height, likewife, the appearances of the earth and 
clouds were very remarkable. In afcending, the circular pro- 
fpects of the fubjacent earth inffantly contiacted ; and in defcend- 
ing, they snflantly enlarged themfelves to the eye. The clouds 
appeared on the fame horizontal plain with the eye, but at the 
diftance of a mile: they were plainly compofed of three or mere 
tiers, failing at great intervals one above another ; all which re- 

ularly vanifhed on approaching their refpective levels, as if in- 
tantly thrown into the circumference of a circle whofe radius 
was a mile, During the afcent, on paffing their-fuppofed level, 
the clouds inféantly appeared far below him, and during the de- 
fcent as far above. .A cloud which was thought by the aeronaut 
to be four miles below him, touching the city of Chefter, was 
thought by fpectators there to be a mile above them enveloping 


the balloon; fo that a cloud feems to be, not an accumulation of 
vapour 
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vapour in one place, but the effect of looking through a certain 
extent of vapor, different according to its denfity. 

The circular opening in the clouds, through which the earth’s 
furface was prefented to the eye, difcovered a fmooth level plain ; 
a fort of fhining carpet, enriched with an endlefs variety of 
figures depiCied without fhadow, as on a map; what was really 
fhadow forming a feparate colour, and not being confidered at 
the time as fhadow. All was colouring; no outline; yet each 
appearance curioufly defined by a ftriking contraft of fimple co- 
lours, which ferved to diftinguifh the refpective boundaries with 
moft exaét precifion, and inconceivable elegance. Red waters, 
yellow roads, inclofures yellow and light green, woods and hedges 
dark green, were the only objects clearly diftinguifhable, and their 
colouring was extremely vivid ; the fun’s rays, reflected from the 
fea and other waters (which appeared al] red) dazzled the fight. 

It is known, that the apparent magnitudes of objects decreafe 
as the diftance increafes; and that the diminution of magnitude 
is in the proportion of the /guare of the diftance. This, how- 
ever, obtains only where the medium they are feen through con- 
tinues nearly the fame; for an object, feen along the ground, 
will appear lefs as it rifes above the ground, and leaft of all in 
the zenith, though its diftance from the eye continues the fame, 
and hence the Author deduces the Jarge and oval appearance of 
the fun and moon in the horizon. It follows, that the height 
of a balloon in the air is not really fo great as it appears to be to 
a. fpectator on the ground, being feen from a part of the atmo- 
fphere lefs impregnated with vapours. It fhould follow likewife, 
converfely, that to a fpectator in the balloon, objects on the 
earth fhould appear larger than when feen along the ground at 
an equal diftance; but the fact was direétly the contrary, for 
known objeéts feen from the balloon at the height of a mile and 
a half, by one who had been in the habit of viewing and efti~ 
mating diftances and magnitudes on the ground, continued, with 
unvaried uniformity, to fuggeft the diftance of at leaft feven miles> 
objeéts whofe magnitudes at the diftance of a mile and a half on 
the ground were familiar to the eye, appeared from the balloon, 
at the fame diftance, full five times le/s. 

The greateft height above the clouds conveyed no idea of 
danger, or of depth below the clouds, the earth’s furface being 
prefented to the eye as on a Jevel with the clouds themfelves, or 
at leaft coming up to their under fides, and appearing fo mucha 
part of them, that the aeronaut feems able to defcend from his 
car upon the clouds, and walk over them, as on a fheet of tranf- 
parent ice acrofs a river, whofe depth is equal to the fmall thick- 
nefs of the clouds. The fhadow of the balloon was diftin@ly 
feen upon them ; {mall when he was at the greateft height, about 


the fize and fhape of an egg, but growing larger as he de~ 
fcended, 
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fcended, and fometimes furrounded, at a little diftance, with a 
brilliant iris. 

The temperature of the upper regions did not feel colder, but 
rather warmer, than below, except in currents of air coming 
from colder fituations. “The thermometer, which was at 65° 
on his quitting the earth, funk to 56, in pafling through a fea 
breeze, and on getting above that current, it rofe again to 60. The 
fun fhone brighter and fiercer when the balloon was at its great- 
eft height ; the heat piercing through his clothes (which were of 
a dark colour) while he /food with his face from the light. 

Sounds, immediately under the balloon, feemed as if they ori- 

inated near the ear, and louder than they would have been 
heard at the diftance of fome yards only on a level ; augmenting, 
rather than decreafing, till the balloon had nearly reached the 
height of the lower ftratum of clouds; but afterwards dying 
away much fooner than expeéted. A like obfervation was made 
in defcending, founds from below rufhing /uddenly on the ear 
about the fame height. We find one obfervation of found ori- 
ginating in the higher regions, feemingly when he was nearly at 
his greateft height : on a view of the delightful {cenes, ¢ he tried 
his voice, and fhouted for joy : his voice was unknown to hime 
felf, thrill and feeble: there was no echo.’ 

The well-watered and maritime part of the country, over 
which this gentleman pafied in his aereal vehicle, gave him op- 
portunities of obferving a remarkable and regular tendency of 
the balloon towards water,—a tendency to defcend when over 
the water, and to re-afcend upon receding from it, without any 
apparent caufe that could influence its levity. Our readers will 
doubtlefs recollect the perilous fituations of former aeronauts in 
the vicinity of water, though it was not fulpected that the water 
as fuch had any influence in producing that vicinity or depreflion 
of the balloon. Mr. Baldwin endeavours to prove, that there is 
a depreffion of the atmofphere, or current of air downwards, over 
all waters, fufficient to act fenfibly upon a balloon juft balanced 
in the air, though not otherwife perceivable ; and that on large 
bodies of water there is a mediocéanal current, or current down- 
wards in the middle, producing a refiition or current upwards at 
the fides, or the reverfe according tu circumftances. 

On this interefting fubject the Author enters into large dif- 
cuffions, He adduces many refpectable authorities, and obferva- 
tions of hisown, in proof of defcending ftreams; and of violent 
ftorms and hurricanes in general being really defcents, not hori- 
zontal propulfions, of air. ‘Thus, the firft effect of wind on 
trees is an oblique cepreflion, fucceeded by a recovery, then a 
momentary pauie, and return of the depreffing torrent. In in- 
Jand countries, where lakes are furrounded by mountains, as in 
thofe of Noth Wales, of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, ae 
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the lake of Geneva, the air rufhes forcibly upon the furface of 
the water, in defcending torrents, as he has himfelf frequently 
feen. He appeals to all mariners who have weathered ftorms off 
Cape Hatteras (where the wind is probably perpetual), or who 
have made an Eaft India voyage, whether, if the wind blew in 
an horizontal direction only, it could produce fuch an inequa- 
lity of furface ; or whether, when the fea runs mountains high, 
the tremendous furges muft not rife from the violent action of 
winds repeated at intervals, fometimes defcending perpendicu- 
larly, but oftener in torrents of oblique depreffion and inftant 
refilition. As the firft and flighteft changes in the motion of the 
air are obfervable on water, the defcent of air, even in the fineft 
weather, is familiai to mariners, under the appellation of /ight 
airs, playing in eddies upon the furface. 

To account for this depreffion, the Author examines the phe- 
nomena of evaporation; and from his obfervations on that fub- 
ject he concludes, that fo much warm and light air (warmed and 
rareficd by the fun, and united with watery vapour), as is raifed 
up from the furface of any water, fo much heavy and cool air is 
inftantaneoufly, conftantly, and forcibly deprefled upon it, to 
fupply the place of the other, and continue the evaporation. 
Hence the coolnefs df the air over waters and watery meadows, 
from the defcent of the cool air of the middle regions of the at- 
mofphere. Thus in large towns, warmer in winter than the 
country, there is, in that feafon, a conftant breeze from all fides 
towards the centre of the town, as may be perceived from the 
motion of the fmoke, and by perfons travelling out of the town, 
who in all dire&tions meet the breeze; whereas in fummer the 
reverfe is the cafe, more particularly in hot climates; for the 
country being then warmeft, a depreffion takes place upon the 
town, and {catters the fmoke on ail fides. 

The Author confiders the cffc&t of different fituations, rela- 
tively to the fun, in producing, and varying the direction of | 
thefe currents; and points out, from his theory, the times of the 
day, and the feafons of the year, in which {eas or large pieces of 
water may be pafled over with the greateft probability of efcap- 
ing their dangerous influence; as alfo the circumftances in 
which the fuperior air may be expected to be warmer or colder 
than that below. Though we cannot fay that his reafoning is 
clofe, or his facts very fkilfully arranged, yet, taken all togecher, 
they appear to us to have great weight, and we recommend 
them to the ferious attention both of the aeronaut and the me- 
teorologift. 

For the fecurity of a balloon that may be caught in a depreff- 
ing current over water, he propofes to have a bailaft thrown out 
that fhall float on the water, and which may afterwards be 
drawn up again, Means. are defcribed for fuftaining balloons 
“ftationary 
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ftationary at any given height, and feveral improvements are 
fuggefted refpefting the conftruction, inflation, mode of direction, 
and fecurity of landing. 

What has hitherto been the grand defideratum for the con- 
ftruction of balloons, a durable and air-tight varnifh, feems to be 


now in a great meafure happily difcovered. 
© Tt was fome timé ago (fays this Writer) reported at Paris, 


that M. Dutourny de Villiere had undertaken to conftruct a 
balloon fo truly impermeable, that he would warrant the duration 
of it for feveral weeks in the air. And it is fince known, that 
this defideratum has been effe@ted, in the compofition for the 
celebrated balloon of Mefirs. Auban and Vallet, firft made fub- 
ject to direction. —The Writer [of the work before us] unac- 
uainted with what had then been done in this matter, could 
not help remarking the ftriking properties of the cochuc, to an- 
{wer every intention of the beft varnifh,—if it could be diflolved, 
and afterwards made to recover its prefent unadhefive form.—He 
has, however, after expenfive trials and combinations, been able 
to reduce it into a limpid liquor :—the fecret he now difcovers 

to the world; and it is merely this: 
‘ Take any quantity of the cochuc, as two ounces averdu- 
ois: cut it into fmall bits with a pair of fciffars. Put a ftrong 
iron ladle (fuch as plumbers or glaziers melt their lead in) over 
a common pitcoal or other fire. The fire muft be gentle, glow- 
ing, and without f{moke. “When the ladle is hot, much below 
a red heat, put a fingle bit into the ladle. If b/ack fmoke iffues, 
it will prefently. flame and difappear: or it will evaporate with- 
out flame: the ladle is then too hot. When the ladle is Jefs 
hot, put in a fecond bit, which will produce a white {moke. 
This white {moke will continue during the operation, and eva- 
porate the cochuc: therefore no time is to be lof ; but little bits 
are to be put in, a few at a time, till the whole are melted. It 
fhould be continually and gently ftirred with an iron or brafs 
fpoon.— T'wo pounds, or one quart, of the beft drying oi! (or 
of raw linfeed oil which, together with a few drops of neats- foot 
oil, has ftood a month, or not fo long, on a Jump of quicklime, 
to make it more or lefs drying) is to be put into the melted 
cochuc, and ftirred till hot: and the whole poured into a glazed 
veflel, through a coarfe gauze, or fine fieve. When fettled and 
clear, which will be in a few minutes, it is fit for ufe, either hot 

or cold,’ 

_ The art of laying on the varnifh, the author fays he is not at 
liberty to make public, He mentions only that it confifts in 
making mo intefline motion in the varnifh, which would create 
minute bubbles ; that therefore brufhes are improper; and that 
every bubble breaks in drying, and forms a fmall hole, He re- 
commends the varnifhed iilks made by Mr. Fawkner at Man- 
chefter, 
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chefter, whofe fecret confifts only in the peculiar mode of ap- 
plication. 

Our Readers will judge, from the above fhort quotation, that 
this writer is in little danger of becoming obfcure by aiming at 
brevity. In fome cafes, as particularly in the directions for mea- 
furing heights by the barometer (built on Sir George Shucke 
burgh’s experiments in the Philof. Tranfact. ), prolixity and tau- 
tology have rendered the operation apparently more intricate than 
it really is. ‘The Janguage is in general animated, but not free 
from affectation, nor always correct ; nor will the fingularity of 
writing conftantly woud, coud, fhoud, throu’, floguifton, floguifticated, 
make any great addition to his literary character. In the two 
laft mentioned words, the uw is probably inferted to fhew that 
the g is to be pronounced hard, as in gui/t; but we apprehend 
the mere Englifh reader will be more iikely to give fome found 
or other to the zw itfelf. He had perhaps fome fimilar reafon for 
writing aironaut, airoftat, airopaidia (the title of the book) with 
an i inftead of an e; a mode of fpelling and pronouncing which 
we could not have expeéted from ene who quotes Greek. But 
thefe are only /fraws floating on the furface of the ftream ; and 
we fhould not perhaps have noticed them if they did not appear 
to have been defignedly fcattered there, and injudicioufly meant 


as embellifhments. Ch ome 





Art. XII. The Triumph of Benevolencd¥ Cecafioned by the national 
Defign of erecting a Monument to John Howard, Efg. 4to. 15. 6d. 
Dodiley, &c. 1786. 

E have frequently, when fpeaking of Dr. Howard’s be- 
W nevolent and ufeful publications *, embraced the oc- 
cafion of paying our tribute of fincere applaufe to the merit of 
his tranfcendant philanthropy; but no writer hath more happily 
exprefled the peculiar character of his patriotic virtue, and /abours 
of love for the benefit of the diftrefled part of his fellow-creatures, 
than hath Mr. Burke, in one of his eloquent addrefles + to the 
Public :—‘* To dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge inta 
“* the infection of hofpitals ; to furvey the manfions of forrow and 
‘© pain; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the negleéted, 
S¢ to vifit the forfaken, and to compare and collate the diftrefles 
‘¢ of all men in all countries ;”—thefe have been the objects of 
this excellent man’s refearches, in his vifits of fingular and une 





* State of Prifons in England and Wales, Rev. Vol. LVI. p. 8. 
Account of Prifons in Germany, Italy, &c. Rev. Vol. LXIII. p. 530. 
Hliftorical Anecdotes of the Baftile, Rev. Vol. LXIV. p.95. Appendix 
to the State of Prifons, &c. Rev. Vol. LXXII. p. 41. And, we be- 
heve, fome other traéts, which we do not at prefent recollect. 


+ Speech at the Guildhall, Briftol, 1780, 
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precedented charity, to almoft every country in Europe! And 
which he is now extending to the inhofpitable regions of Ture 
key,—in the laudable hope, that the means which he has dif- 
covered * to check the influence of the jail infection, will be 
efficacious, likewife, againft the plague.’—May his generous 
enterprize be crowned with fuccefs ! 

The Poem now before us, is written in praife of this excel- 
lent Frienp oF Man! and the perufal of it hath afforded us 
great pleafure. With the wreath which the Poet, ¢ with ani- 
mated hafle,’ has woven to deck ‘ the fhrine of Howard,’ be hath 
twined no mean chaplet for his own brow: as the reader wil! 
perceive, from the following fhort extract : 

‘ From Public Gratitude the notes arife, 
To honour virtuous Howarp yet on earth ; 
While Providenee yet fpares him from the fkies, 
Th’enduring Statue fhali atteit his worth. 
Lo, Albion’s ardent fons the deed approve, 
Wide o’er the realm to fpread the generous flame, 
A fpirit like his own begins to move, 
A thoufand virtues kindle at his name. 
This, this the moment, Britons, ye fhould chufe, 
While the fair act no modeft bluth can raife : 
The good man’s abfence fhall our love excufe, 
And give the full-plum’d luxury of praife. 
By Heaven commiffion’d, now our Patriot flies 
Where Nature fcourges with her worit difeafe, 
Where plague-devoted Turkey’s victim lies, 
Where fpotted Deaths load every tainted breeze : 
With love unbounded, love that knows not fear, 
Wherever pain or forrow dwells he goes, 
Kindly as dew, and bounteous as the {phere, 
His focial heart no poor diftinction knows. 
Ah, what is friend or foe to Him, whofe foul 
Girding creation in one warm embrace, 
Extends the faviour arm from pole to pole, 
And feels akin to a// the human race ! 
To all the human! all the brutal too; 
Bird, beatt, and infect, blefs his gentle power, 
From the worn fieed repofing in his view, 
To the tame red-breaft warbling in his bower.’ 

By a note added to one of the Letters annexed to the Poem, 
we learn, that * Mr. Howard allots to his horfes, grown old, or 
infirm, a rich pafture to range in, for their lives :’—this is, in- 
deed, ‘ girding the creation in one warm embrace!’ The charity 
of Howard is uniform throughout ; it extends to all animated 
beings; and may be juftly compared to the dew of heaven, which 
defcends alike on all—the juft and the unjuft!: What an admirable 
coatrait to the conduct [the boafted fern virtue /!] of thofe re- 
nowned 




































































nowned heroes of old Rome, who turned out their aged and ex- 
haufted flaves, and left them to ftarve ! 

The poem from which the foregoing extract is taken, is fol- 
lowed by a pretty Sonnet, written by W. Upton, and addrefled 
to Dr. Leitfom, a zealous and munificent promoter of the defign 
of erecting a ftatue in honour of Mr. Howard, in his life-time 5 
a defign which, perhaps, few befide the modeft Howard himfelf 
will difspprove. 

We have, alfo, in this publication, copies of letters * from 
various friends and contributors to the above-mentioned under- 
taking ; fome offering their advice, for the improvement of the 
plan, and an extenfion of it, to prifon charities and reforms; and 
pointing out whar the writers conceive to be the moft proper 
ficuation for the intended column.—T here is alfo a lift of Sub- 
{cribers, who are numerous; and we have the pleafure to fee 
that the fum fubtcribed is already very confiderable, 


* Chiefly, if not wholly, fele€ted from that valuable mifcellany, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. C, 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1786. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 13. The remarkable Effecis of Fixed Air in Mortifications of 
the Extremities; to which is added the Hiftory of fome Worm 
Cafes. By John Harrifon, Surgeon, of Epfom, Surry. 8vo. 1s. 
Baker and Galabin. 178s. 


HE two cafes, here related, of mortifications, feem to be in- 
ftances of the Gangrena Senilis ; for which poultices of flour, 
yeaft, and honey, were applied in the act of fermentation. In the 
firft cafe (that of Mrs. Budworth, aged go) it was applied on the zoth 
of February; but though the fore had contracted a fifth part, and 
had no appearance which threatened a return of mortification, Mrs. B. 
died on the 8th of March following. The fecond cafe (that of Buckle, 
aged 70] is more in point, and bears more favourable teftinibny to 
the operation of the poultice. Is it right in this cafe to afcribe the 
good effect produced to the fixed air? Is not the heat, generated by 
the fermentation, of ufe? Warmth and moifture are very beneficial 
in checking the progrefs of the Gangrena Seuilis. Warm water fim 
ply has been known of fervice in fuch cafes. 

The hiftories of fome worm cafes cured by an unknown medicine 
(to ufe the Author’s expreflion) are fubjoined. Thefe we hall not 
examine. We do not, however, agree with the Prefident of the 
College, in the play, in maintaining that it does not become us to 
enquire; though, like Dr. Laft, Mr. Harrifon would ftop us at once, 


and fay, as he does in his book, ‘* the means are a fecret.”? Such con- ; 


cealments are generally fufpicious, and are always unworthy of pro- 
Rev. Sept. 1786, Q. feflicnal 
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feffional men. ‘They who prattife them have feldom much to dift 

clofe.. 

Art. 14. An Account of the late epidemic Ague, particularly as it 
appeared in the Neighbourhood of Bridgnorth, in Shropfhire, in 
1784, with a fuccefstul Method of treating it. ‘To which are added, 
fome Obfervations on a Dyfentery that prevailed at the fame Time. 
By’ William Cooley, Surgeon in Bridgnorth. $3vo. 1s. Murray, 
&c. 1785. 

Mr. Cooley appears to be a great admirer of Dr. Cullen, and ap- 
plies, in this book, the Profeffor’s theories to explain the appearances 
of the epidemic ague which occurred, as above, in Shropfhire. gf, 
Art. 15. Dr. Milman’s Animadverfions on the Nature and on the 

Cure of the Drop/y. Tranflated from the Latin, into Englifh, by 

F. Swediaur, M.D. 8vo. 3s. Dodfley, &c. 1786. 

When we noticed * the Animadverfiones, Sc. (of which the book be- 
fore us is a tranflation), it appeared to us, that the learned Author 
had fuggefted a confiderable improvement in the treatment of an ob- 
{tinate and dangerous diforder. Subfequent experience has confirmed 
the opinion we then expreffed of the methods of cure recommended 
by Dr. Milman. In the Preface to this publication, Dr. Swediaur 
adds his teftimony to the advantage of them ; and we think the Pub- 
lic much indebted to him for giving thefe ufeful obfervations an 
Englifh drefs, as they will, doubtlefs, be thereby rendered more ex- 
tenfively beneficial. 

Art. 16. Remarks on morbid Retentions of Urine. By Charles 
Brandon Trye, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, and Surgeon to the general Infirmary in Glocefter. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Murray. 1785. 

Mr. Trye refers preternatural retentions of urine to the following 
caufes: 1{t. A want of.tone in the mufcular fibres of the body of the 
bladder; by which it will be deprived of the power to contract. 
2dly, Toa paralytic affection of the bladder; in which cafe it will 
not receive (feel we {uppofe is meant) a difpofition to contract. 3dly, 
An inflammation or fpafm of the mufcular fafciculi, which furround 
the opening of the bladder into the urethra. 4thly, The canal of 
the urethra being rendered incapable of dilatation by inflammation, 
fpafm, ftri€ture, or preflure. sthly, An extraneous body, as a ftone 
lying upon the opening of the bladder, or lodged in the urethra. 
6thly, The retention of the urine in the body may arife from a burtt- 
ing or laceration of the coats of the bladder. ‘The remedies for thefe 
affections are confidered. In the cafe of the urine’s not coming 
away from a paralytic bladder, after the introduction of the catheter, 
Mr. 'Trye propofes to draw it off by means of an air-pump, a glafs 
receiver, and a flexible tube terminating in a conical metallic pipe ; 
an engraving of which iaftruments accompanies this book, and de- 
ferves the confideration and attention of the profeflional reader. 

Art. 17. dn Effay on the ‘faundice, in which the Propriety of 
ufing the Bath Waters in that Difeafe, and alfo in fome particular 
Affections of the Liver, is confidered. By William Corp, M.D. 





%*- See Rev. vol, LXII. Numb. for Jan, 1780. 
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Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, and Phyfi- 

cian to the Pauper Charity of Bath. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1785. 

This Eflay, though in a compendious form, bears many marks of 
good fenfe and judgment. The Author is accurate in his defcrip- 
tions, and right in his difcriminations, We recommend his book:as 
likely to afford the fame fatisfa&tion to others that we have experi- 


enced from the perufal of it. ft 
Art. 18. Medical Cautions, for the Confideration of Invalids, 
thofe efpecially who refort to Bath : containing Effays on fafhion- 
able Difeafes; dangerous Effects of hot and crowded Rooms; 

Regimen of Diet, &c. an Enquiry into the Ufe of Medicine during 

a Courfe of mineral Waters; an Effay on Quacks, Quack Medi- 

cines, and Lady Doétors; and an Appendix, containing a Table 

of the relative Digeftibility of Foods, with explanatory Obferva- 
tions. Publifhed for the Benefit of the General Hofpital at Bath. 

By James Mackitrick Adair, M.D. Member of the Royal Medi- 

cal Society, and Fellow of the College of Phyficians, Edinburgh. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Dodfley. 1786. 

Dr. M‘—k Adair having given the heads of the feveral chapters 
of his book in the titie-page, has faved us the trouble of extracting 
them. The fafhionable topics here mentioned are plaufibly, though 
not profoundly treated: and as he profeffes to defign this book for 
the toilette, fo the contents of it feem to be fuited to that clafs of 
readers. We hope it will do fome good ; and that it will thereby 
anfwer another end which the Author wifhes it to ferve,—that of 
making fome compenfation for the manifold profefional errors he thinks 
he muft neceflarily have committed in the courfe of almoft ferty years 
extenfive practice. A e 
Art. 19. An Effay on the Theory of the Produétion of Animal Heat, 

and on its Application in the Treatment of cutaneous Eruptions, 

Inflammations, and fome other Difeafes. By Edward Rigby, 

Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London. 8vo. 4s. 

fewed. Johnfon. 1785. 

Mr. Rigby fuppofes that the various kinds of food, when ad- 
mitted into the ftomach, and affifted by the heat, moifture, and 
peculiar action of that organ, undergo the moft perfect decompofi- 
tion, and that the matter of heat, which probably forms a very con- 
fiderable part of them, is there feparated, and rendered capable of 
diffufing itfelf through every part of the body, for the fupport of life. 
The heat, however, produced by the firft decompofition of the food 
in the ftomach, is not, according to Mr. R. all that it brings with 
it into the animal ; he fuppofes that as the production of heat mutt 
anfwer a vital purpofe more than cold would do, it is no improbable 
conjecture to imagine that every fuch change, every new arrange- 
ment of the particles of the food in its progrefs through the different 
parts of the body, may occafion heat. Thefe principles are applied 
to the explanation of the general theory of cutaneous eruptions, of 
the {mall pox, the miliary eruption, the meailes, the fcarlatina, the 
eryfipelas, and twenty-two different difeafes, including even the gout 
and the fcurvy. How difficult is it for a man to quit a favourite 
hobby-horfe, when once he has mounted it! y/) 
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Art. 20. Phyfical and Chemical Effays ; tranflated from the Latin 
of Sir Tobern Bergman. By Edmund Cullen, M.D. Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians at Dublin. ‘To which are added, Notes 
and Illuftrations by the Tranflator. 8vo. 2 Volumes. 13s. Boards, 
Murray. 

To enlarge on the literary and philofophical abilities of the illuf- 
trious author of the performances before us, would be unneceflary 
in this place, as we have given our readers an ample account of the 
original work in our Review, Vol. LXII. p. 70. Vol. LXVII. 

- 468. 

. The tranflator has done juftice to the original, by expreffing the 

learned Profeffor’s fentiments in a concife and accurate manner, and 

by enriching the work with feveral explanatory and hrftorical notes. 

The weights and meafures are reduced to the Englifh ftlandard, and 

the fcale of the Swedifh thermometer is adapted to that of Fahren- 

heit, as being in general ufe in England. We obferve alfo feveral 
other circumftances which render the Effays more eafily intelligible 
to an Englifh reader. — =e 

Art. 21. The extraordinary Cafe and perfec? Cure of the Gout, by 
the Ufe of Hemlock and Wolfsbane, as related by the Patient, 
Monf. l?Abbé Mann, Member of the Imperial Academy of Science 
and Belles Lettres at Bruffels, written by the Abbe himfelf in 
French. With a Tranflation by Philip Thickneffe. 8vo. 2s. 
Stockdale. 1784. 

As we have ever been of opinion that one fwallow makes no fum- 
mer, till we have farther accounts of the good effeéls of hemlock 
and wolfsbane we muft fufpend our judgment of the efficacy of thefe 
fimples. e 
Art. 22. A further Account of Abbé Mann's Cafe and perfec 

Cure of the Gout. By Philip Thickneffe. With Extraéts of Let- 

ters from Sir John Duntze, Bart. who is under the fame Courfe of 

Medicine. $8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1785. 

This is what we wifhed for. Sir John, according to his letter 
dated Jan. 17th, 1785, takes 120 grains of hemlock and wolfsbane in 
24 hours, and has continued taking them for a confiderable time, 
but he ftill has the gout, though he thinks his fymptoms not fo 
violent as before. oe 
Art. 23. Clinical Obfervations on the Ufe of Opium in Low Fevers, 

and in the Synochus; illuftrated by Cafes, Remarks, &c. By 

Martin Wall, M.D. Lord Litchfield’s Clinical Profeffor, one of 

the Phyficians to the Radcliffe Infirmary, and late Fellow of New 

College. 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell. 1786. 

The ufe of opium in fevers has engaged the attention of many 
medical practitioners fince the publication of Brown’s Elements. Dr. 
Wall has, in this performance, given us feveral cafes of different 
fpecies of fevers, in which he found opium of fingular ofe: the fymp- 
toms in fome of them were truly alarming, and of the worft kind, 
The ingenious and learned Author would have better confirmed the 
efficacy of this ufeful remedy had he adminittered it alone, or at leat 
not fo much combined with other medicines as he has ufually done. 
We think the attributing an alleviation of fymptoms to opium in con- 
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fequence of the following draught, taken every four hours, too hafty i’ 
aconclufion. R. Sal Abfuth. fer. j, Succ. Limon. dr. {3, Decod&. Pe- | a 
ruv. unc. jfs, Puly. Cort. Peruv. gr. xv, Conf. cardiac. gr. x, Ether, 
Vitriol. gutt. x!,Tin@ Thebaic. gutt. xv, Tin. Cort. Peruv. Huxham, 
dr.ii M. f. Hauft. That a repetition of fifteen drops of Tin. Thebaic. 
every four hours would produce fome effect, is paft a doubt; yet, 
furely, fome efficacy muft be allowed to the other powerful compo- 
nents of the above formula. This performance is however a fufficient 
proof of the Author’s great attention to the indications of cure, as is 
he never prefcribes without a profpe& of fuccefs, founded on rational | 
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principles. c e 
Art. 24. 4 Letter to a Phyfician in the Country on Animal Mag- 
netifm, with his Anfwer. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1786. 

This Letter-writer gives a ludicrous account of the practice at pre- 
fent in vogue in Bloom{bury-fquare, and his country friend, very ju- 
dicioufly, in our opinion, concludes his anfwer thus : ; 

‘ If there are, as you inform me, any gentlemen, either of rea/rank, 
or tolerable exterior, who openly efpoufe the caufe of animal magne- 
ti/m, 1 cannot avoid hinting, that their conduét mutt, in the opinion 
of the judicious part even of the fafbionable world, moft affuredly call 
in queftion either their common ienfe or common honefty. With my 
moft ardent With for the deteétion of every kind of impofture, I am, 


&e.’ o 
PoETRY. Ts 


Art. 25. Ode to the King, at Blenheim, by his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough, With confiderable Variations by the Author, 
and Notes by Farmer George. 4to. 18. 6d. Smith. 

The late royal vifit to Blenheim-houfe, gave birth to this fatirical 
bufinefs ; which, no doubt, abounds with wit and humour—iz the 
Author's opinion; though, perhaps, thofe dull rogues, the Reviewers, 
and Magazine Critics, will difcern but little of it. 

Art. 26. A poetical Review of the literary and moral Charaéer of 
the late Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. With Notes. By John Courte- 
nay, Efq. 4to. 2s. Dilly. 1786. 

Mr. Courtenay, while he expofes the weakneffes of Dr. Johnfon, 
pays due refpect to his excellencies.—The poem, however, like its 
hero, is very unequal. It is frequently flat, and fometimes ungram- 
matical. It wants eafe and harmony; it never rifes to elegance; 
and is very feldom either lively or forcible either in the fentiments 
or the language. There are, however, fome {pirited lines, and fome 
acute and iprightly obfervations ; but, on the whole, we are per- 
fuaded that Mr. Courtenay, though born a wit, was not born a 
poet. \] 

DRAMATIC. RB-2- | 

Art. 27. Seeing is Believing: a Dramatic Proverb, of one A&, | 
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as performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. Written fi 
by the Author of Widow and no Widow. 8vo. 18. Lowndes, ' 
1786. 

The Author, modeftly, and juftly, acknowledges that ‘ if he can iff 


claim any regard from the ‘ Public,’ on account of this dramatic pro- 
verb, as he ftyles it, ‘ it muft be from having afforded Mr, Parfons 
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and Mr. Banifter an opportunity of difplaying fuch uncommon ta. 
lents in that very difficult branch of their profeflion, dramatic carica- 
ture.’—We can readily fuppofe that this little piece appeared to 
more advantage, to thofe who faw it on she Haymarket boards, than 
it has done to us, on the garret floor. 
NoveLs and ADVENTURES, 

Art. 28. The Errors of Innocence. 12m0. § Vols. 15s. fewed, 
| Robinfons. 1786. 

The general complexien of this novel is various. In fome parts it 
is tedious and redundant; and in others animated, interefting, and 
pathetic. ‘* It may not” (fays an ingenious Correfpondent, and a 
very good judge of writings of this fort) ‘* affect the heart fo forcibly 
as might be expected from this fpecies of compofition; but for 
ftrength of thought, brilliancy of imagination, and deep refearches 
into the human heart, it is deferving of more than common applaufe.”” 
The Writer difcovers a very intimate acquaintance with the manners 
of fafhionable life : and fome ftriking fcenes, of it are drawn with a 
fpirited and elegant pencil. The tendency of this Novel deferves 
our warmeit praife ; and though there are faults in the execution, 
yet where there is fo much to commend, we cenfure_with reluc- 
tance. — - 
Art. 29. The Gameflers*. 12m0. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. 

Baldwin. 1786. 

_ "This Novel is entitled to our recommendation, on account of the 
moral it means to inculcate, as well as the ingenious condué of the 
plot from which it arifes. A confiderable knowledge of the ways of 
the world is difcovered in it: and charaéters are marked with a happy 
difcrimination. ‘There is a delicacy of fentiment that frequently 
places the fair Author in an amiable light. She is fometimes pa- 
thetic; but we were moft entertained by her wit and vivacity in the 
more comic {cenes. ° 

Ait. 30. The Adventures of Lucifer in London. Exhibiting a 

Series of Letters to the Right Honourable the Lord Prefident of the 

Stygian Council of Pandemonium. izmo. 3s. 6d. Symonds. 

1786. 

Something about Sir Jeoffrey Dunftan—Sandilands, the Peckham 
gardener—Motherhill, the Brighton taylor—Dr. Graham— Lord 
George Gordon—Lady Anne Foley, &c. &c. 

We are not ynfrequently deceived by title-pages.—Here, however, 
there is nothing of the kind to complain of. This book is undoubt- 
edly the production of the devil himfelf +, and he has honeitly fub- 
{cribed it with his name. 

—. PoLitTicaLr and Povice. 
Art. 21.. Enquiry into the Influence which Inclofures have had on 
the Population of this Kingdom. By the Rev. J. Howlett, Vicar of 

Dunmow, Effex. Second Edition. To which is added an Ap- 

pendix. 8vo. 1s. -Richardfon. 1786. 


* By the author of Burton Wood. See Rev. vol. LX VIII. p. 457- 

+ We would not be thought to infinuate that Mr. Lucifer in any 
refpe& refembles the pleafant devils of Le Sage and Samuel Foote. 
No—he is one of the du// devils, w 
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We gave an account of this Enquiry, foon after its firft publica- 
tion: See Review for May 1786, p. 386. It is now mentioned a 
fecond time, on account of the Appendix, which contains a letter to 
the Author, from the Rev. J. C. Woodhoufe, ReGor of Donington in 
Shropfhire; giving an account of the ftate of population in that pa- 
rifh, for near 100 years paft; with judicious remarks, &c. The 
whole ftrongly tending to illuftrate and confirm Mr. Howlett’s idea 
of the * neceffary increafe of people, from an improved agriculture 
in gengral, and from inclofures in particular.’ 

Art. 32. Letters of Orellana, an Irifh Helot, to the Seven 
Northern Counties not reprefented in the National Affembly of 
Delegates, held at Dublin, October 1784, for obtaining a more 
equal Reprefentation in Parliament. Originally publifhed in the 
Beifaft News Letter. 8vo. 75 pages. Dublin printed. 1785. 
The occafion on which thefe letters were firft written, died away, 

we believe, unexpectedly, and yet we would hope, without any of 

thofe alarming alternatives taking place, that rofe up in terrific 
forms before the pregnant imagination of the writer, during the 
folftice of the reforming feafon. He is a bold rapid declaimer, 
often happy in his conceptions, and nervous in his expreflions: but 
thefe are dangerous talents, when ufed to prompt an implicit mul- 
titude to inftant action, at the critical calls of theirleaders. Orel- 
lana’s account of the operation of freedom, will not be very in- 
viting to every one: ‘ Are you able to be free? Be affured that 
if it be laborious to attain liberty, it is laborious to maintain it. 

The fpirit of a nation able to be free, muft be a haughty and mag- 

nanimous fpirit, flrenuous, vigilant, vindictive, always impatient, 

often impetuous, fometimes inexorable.’ If fuch be the charac- 
teriflics of liberty, what are the diftinguifhing features of defpotifm ? 

Art. 33. Outlines of a Plan for Patroling and Watching the City 
ofLondon, &c. 8vo. 18s. Faulder.e 1786. - 
On this occafion we recollect the publication of Outlines of a plan 

for protecting London and its environs from the depredations of houfe- 
breakers, ftreet and highway robbers * ; which fuggefted an eafy {cheme 
for a night-patrole to guard the defencelefs inhabitants of this great 
metropolis, and alfo contained fome pertinent remarks on the po- 
lice in general. The writer of this pamphlet having taken up 
the fame /ubje@, and copied the title as c/o/ely as he could; to pre- 
ferve the plea of diftinétion, without the generofity of making the 

Jeaft mention of a predeceffor, whofe production muft have been be- 

fore him all the while he was writing, it becomes an act of no 

more than common juftice to remind our Readers of this prior tract, 
and to point out a refemblance for which no apology is made, 
though confcientioufly due. 

The mott obfervable diftin&tion between the two plans, if indeed 
the prefent one fhould be allowed the rank of independence, is, 
that the former recommended reducing the unwieldly ufelefs body of 
city militia to a {mall well regulated band, fufficient for a conftant 
nightly patrole of the feveral wards of London; leaving the pa- 
rochial watchmen to occupy their ftations as they do at prefent: the 


* See Rev. vol. LXXIL. p. 146. 
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fecond plan, taking no notice of a militia that bears a dead weight | 


upon the citizens, recommends the forming a like regalar parrole 

guard, inftead of the parochial watchmen. The firft appea s to be 
i€tated by ceconomy, the latter, to call for an increafe of expence. 

Ail that we need to add, will be our warm wifhes that maguitracy 

would do /mething of this kind which might prove effectual ; for 

though Reviewers may have lefs to lofe than their fellow civi ens, 
they do not like the hazard they fo frequently run, of anfwering 
corporally for pecuniary deficiencies. : 

Art. 34. A new Experiment for the Prevention of Crimes; 2d- 
drefied to the ferious Confideration of the Legiflatures of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By I. Z. Holwell, F.R-S. 8vo. 1s. 
Cadell. 1786. 

This worthy Author’s principal propofals for the prevention of 
crimes, is the eftablifhing rewards for virtue. He recommends, 


that Grand Juries, in the charge from the Bench, fhould be di- 


rected, not only to pre/ent offenders, but alfo to /earch out and pre- 
Jent every individual, whofe charaéter deferves public notice and re- 
ward, that they may receive, in open court, the eulogium of the 
judge, and be invefted with a fufpended gold medal, properly in- 
{cribed, as a badge of honeffy or morals, to be always worn and ex- 
hibited to public view. Befides which, he pleads that fome fmall 
pecuniary affiftance fhould, in the fame public way, be allotted to 
honeft families, ftruggiing under labour and ditiiculties; and alfo 
for the encouragement of matrimony among the poor. Thefe lait 
Ai aoe may be worthy of fome regard: as to the medals, it is 
perhaps more of a fanciful kind. Mr. Holwell adds fome remarks 
on the methods of punifhment: he wholly condemns capital ex- 
ecutions, except in. cafes of murder, and confiders the inequality 
of oay laws, in this refpect, as a national reproach. Ni 

: MIscELLANEOUS. ° 
Art. 35. Account of the Affaciation for a Periodical Tontine, for 

the Benefit of Perfons of all Ages. Svo. 6d. Southern. 1786. 

Wherever property gets leave to fettle, its attractive power of ac- 
cumulation is amazing; and, of courfe, the greater the heap chat 
colle&ts in one place, the more it muft be miffed in others. What, 
therefore, thofe who feel a want of property cannot do individually, 
they fometimes effect by united powers; and by forming a mafs of 
property, from fmall feparate parcels, favour its accumulation, for 
their eventual common enjoyment. Hence originate thofe affocia- 
tions, wherein, fo far as they extend, the members make an arti- 
ficial community of goods, fimilar to what poetical philofophers are 
fo fond of painting from the imagination, as taking place in a ftate 
of natore: a ftate that can only be realifed under partial circum- 
ftances, amid the refinements of political fociety. 

Such are all incorporated companies, infurance-offices againft fire, 
annuity-focieties, box-clubs, and other contrivances to procure in- 
comes, or to provide out of a common fund again particular dif- 
afters: all which are ufeful in proportion to the wifdom of their 
plans, and the fecurity of the funds that arife. 


The fcheme now before us is for the benefit of furvivorfhip. It 


is propofed to open fubfcriptions, every year, for feven clafles of 
ages, 
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ages, in 10cl. fhares; all which are to be vefted in old fouth-fea 
annuities, to form a joint ftock for the benefit of each clafs of each 
year. The growing intereft of this money is to be regularly paid 
to the living fubfcribers for a defined term; at the expiration of 
which, the capital is tobe fhared among the furvivors. 

The firft clafs is to confift of children under feven years of age, 
the fecond, of thofe under fourteen, and fo upward; each clafs 
rifing by feven years, till they arrive at forty-nine. The firk clafs 
of annuities is to continue fourteen years, which always: increaf- 
ing by deaths, may be confidered as a provifion toward their edu- 
cation; and the final divifion will place the happy furvivors out in 
fome line of life: to this end alfo, one life may run through all 
the claffes in fucceffion, and arrive at a comfortable augmentation 
of their original fub{cription in the laft flage. It is not propofed to 
divide the capital of the laft clafs of annuitants until the furvivors 
are reduced to one-tenth of the original number. 

The fame plan is likewife held out to fubfcribers of sol. fhares, 
to be regulated in the fame manner: and it is in contemplation to 
allow fubfcribers annuities for their lives in lieu of their final divi- 
dends, at their options. 

On a curfory view, the greateft profit would accrue to the fociety, 
by the falling in of infant lives, were a fufficiency of fuch to offer; 
and were the claffes to fill every year in any tolerable proportion, 
according to the expectation of the propofers, the accounts of the fo- 
ciety would, in twenty years, become very extenfive and numerous, 
The firft fubfcription opened laft Chriftmas ; and until the fociety is 
fufficiently numerous to aflume a methodical form, Bankers are 
named to receive {ubfcriptions, and a direction is given where to 
apply on necefiary bufineis relating to them. 

‘his plan is diftinguifhed from others of a like kind, by the 
money fub{fcribed not lying unproductive, fubjec& to contingency, as 
in common annuity focieties, but yielding its full value to the fub- 
{cribers, during its augmentation, by the fubfcriptions that lapfe ; 
and by final diftributions propofed at fixed ephocas to a number of 
furvivors, inftéad of the whole intereft centering at laft in an indi- 
vidual at the extremity of life, and then the capital finking; as is 
the common cafe of tontines for public occafions. It is on thefe 
accounts that we deemed it worthy of fome esplanation. . 
Art. 36. 4 Year’s Fourney th ough the Paix bas * and Auftrian 

Netherlands. By Philip Thickneffle. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. od. 

No Bookfeller’s Name. 

Having given fo many fpecimens of the ftile and manner in which 
Captain Thicknefle recites the particulars of his Travels; we ap- 
prehend that no extraéts will be required from this his laft publication 
of the kind.—In mentioning the fecond edition of his Year’s Four- 
ney through France and Spain+, we obferved, that his orginal and 
pointed manner, his fhrewd and fenfible turn of obfervation, with 
the many amufing and inftructive anecdotes comprehended in his 
narratives, can never fail of recommending his Travels to the gene- 
rality of readers ; e{pecially thofe who love to fit at their eafe, and 
make their sours at home 


fee 


~ * Seis thus printed in the title-page. + See Rev. vol. LX. p. 69. 
Though 
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Though’ the title-page of this publication fays.‘ Vol. I.’ yet we 
obferve, at the conclufion of the fecond part of it, ‘ The End:;? 
fo that we fuppofe no more vols. of ‘ The Year’s Journey through 
the Paix Bas, &c.’ are to be expected. Mr. Thickneffe is very angry 
with the Reviewers; who, it feems, have not been equally indulgent 
to all his publications. 

Art. 37- Kearfley’scTable of Trades, for the Affiftance of Pa- 
rents and Guardians, and for the Benefit of thofe young Men 

- who wifh to profper in the World. Shewing, at one View, 
what'a Mafler requires on taking an Apprentice, what a Journey- 
man can earn, and what Sum is required to fet up as Mafler, in 
any particular Trade, &c. With fome intereiting Advice. 12mo. 
1s. Kearfley. 1786. 

Chiefly abridged ne Collyer’s Parents and Guardians Dire@ory, 
publifhed about twenty-five years fince, and of which an account 
was given in Rev. vol. XXIV. p. 67. 

Art. 38. Kearfley’s Tax Tables, containing Abftraéts of the moft 
general ‘and intereiting Ads, including thofe of 1786. Likewife 
the Stamp Duties, corrected by the Office Lift, &c. 1zmo. 6d. 
Kearfley. 

When the demands of government are fo numerous, and befet us 
in fach a variety of complicated forms, the friendly hand that will 
guide us fafely through all thofe tranfactions, into which they enter, 
performs a fervice to the Public, which ought to have been done by 
the authority that afferts the claims. 

Art. 39. The Afylum for Fugitive Pieces, in Profe and Verfe. 
Vol. if. 12mo. 35. 6d. fewed. Debrett. 1786. 

For the plan of this collection, fee ovr account of the firft vol. 
Review, yol. LXXIII. p. 390. We ftill with that the Editor were 
lefs eafily pleafed. a 
Art. 40. n Appendix to the Memoirs of Baron de Tott; being 

a Letter from M. de Peyfonnel to the Marquis of N-———-. 
 ‘Tranflated from the genuine French Edition. 8vo. 2s. Hookham. 
Art. 41. Stridtures and Remarks on the Memoirs of Baron de Tott. 

By M. de Peyfonnel. In Letter to the Marquis de N———., 

8vo. 2s, Robinfons. 

Having already delivered our opinion of M. de Peyfonnel’s per, 
formance *, nothing farther will be expected from us touching i 
merits or its defects. Of the two tranflations here prefented to the! 
Public, we cannot help giving the preference to the latter. re 
Art. 42. -Vemoirs of Major Semple, the Northern Hero, Bane 

a faithful Narrative of his Life, Adventures, and Deceptions, 

with the various Inventions by which he obtained Money, Goods, 

&c. &c. Likewife an Account of his Trial and Conviétion at 

the Old Bailey, Sept. 2, 1786. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 

As credulity is the weaknefs of honeft minds, every means and 
afliftance for detecting the tricks of the defigning and knavith part of 
mankind (who feem to have carried the art of impofition,  vul- 
garly called Sawindling, to the higheft pitch of improvement) merits 
commendation. Such narratives as thofe of a Charles Price, and 





* See an account of the original work, Append, vol. LXXIIE. 
P: 533: 
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2 James George Semple, ought to be univerfally read, for the 
information of the unwary, the unfufpicious, and the inexperienced 5 


they will ferve as excellent warning pieces : 
‘* Learn to be wife from others harm, 


«© And you fhall do full well :” 


So fingeth the good oLp Batuap. 
MARGARET NICHOLSON. 


Art. 23. Memoirs of the Life of Margaret Nicholfon, who at- 
tempted to ftab his Moft Gracious Majetty, &c. &c. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 
Ridgway. 

Art. 44. The Plot invefligated; or a circumftantial Account of 
— Attempt of Margaret Nicholfon, &c. &c. 12mo, 18, 
Bladon. 


‘Art. 45. The Life and Tranfaétions of Margaret Nichalfan; from 


her Infancy to the gth of Auguft 1786, when fhe was conduéted 

to Bedlam. By Jonathan Fifke, with whom fhe has lodged up- 

wards of three Years. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fike, the Corner of Wig- 
more Street. 

Mr. Fifke appears to have given a fatisfa&tory account of this poor, 
unhappy woman ; and the narrative is rendered interefling, from the 
magnitude of that unaccountable attempt, which has brought her 
name and chara¢ter into public notice. 

DocTRINE of TYTHES. 

Art. 46. Dijfinterefled Sentiments on the Provifion made for the 
Clergy, and on the Nature and Effect of Tythes. 8vo. 6d. 
Harrifon. 1786. 

The caufes of the want of fufficient provifion for the inferior cler- 
gy, on which this writer infifts, are, the unequal divifion of parithes, 
pluralities, the fuperabundance of clergy, and the large ecclefiaftical 
revenues in lay hands, and in the hands of fupernumerary dignita- 
ries. His objections to the inftitution of tythes are, that they are an 
unequal burden, being much heavier on arable than grazing land, 
and on poor than rich lands; that they are uncertain and fluétuat- 
ing; that they are not proportioned to the clear profits, but to the 
produce of a farm; that the gathering them in is attended with in- 
convenience and lofs to the parfon, the parifhioner, and the com- 
munity ; that they lay the foundation of endlefs difputes, jealoufies, 
and law-fuits; and that if the legal claim of fmall tythes were 
throughout rigoroufly exacted, it would be a badge of the molt abje& 
flavery. To remedy thefe evils, he propofes, that a general compo- 
fition fhould take place in lieu of tythes, or that the clergy thould be 
maintained by a national fund. The evils complained of in this 
fenfible pamphlet certainly call aloud for redrefs, and will doubtlefs 
foon be thought deferving of parliamentary attention. E. 
Art. 47. The Englifh Clergy’s Right to Tythes examined, in order 

to promote Peace and Union between the Clergy and Laity; and 

to prevent Law-fuits. By anold Farmer. 8vo. 2s. Printed at 

Alnwick. 1786. 

Both the divine right and the common right of tythes are here 
controverted ; but with fuch aredundancy of words, as rather {preads 
obfcurity, than cafts light, upon the fubject. If this old Farmer has 


any thing more to fay to the Public, we would advife him to gee 
fome 
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fome Jearned neighbour—if the parfon be too much out of humour 

with him, the lawyer may doubtlefs be prevailed upon—to under- 

take the friendly office—to put his thoughts (which, im general, de- 

ferve to be better exprefled) into proper order, and good language. 
EDUCATION. 


Art. 48. Moral and inft u€tive Tales for the Improvement of 
Young Ladies. t2imo. 1s. Marfhall. 1786. 

The editor of this little colle€tion informs us, that the Tales of 
which ir confifts fell into his hands among other writings of a de- 
ceafed friend; and as they appeared capable of conveying fome moral 
reflections, blending inftruétion with amufement, he has publifhed 
them for general infpeétion. The Tales appear very well calculated, 
on the whole, to promote that defign which the Editor has profefled'y 


in view, wiz. ‘to amufe the mina, and form the heart to virtue.’ fi - 
e 


Art. 49. The Servant’s Friend; an excinplary Tale. Defgo 
to enforce the religious Inftru€tion given at Sunday and other 
Charity Schools, by pointing out the practical Application of 
them in a State of Servitude. By Mrs. Trimmer. i2mo. gd. 
or 8s. per Dozen to give away. Longman, &c. 17885. 

In former publications (to which we have given our prodatum ef ) 
this gooc: lady has taken great pains to cultivate the minds of chil- 
dren, and youch in general ; and here the confines herfelf to fervants 
in particular; who, if they follow her dire¢tions as exemplified in 
the conduct of ‘Thomas Simpkins, Rachel Smithers, and Kitty Sparks, 
cannot fail of being happy. To give our readers fome notion of this 
ufeful book, we tha!] tranfcribe a part of her advertifement: ‘ The 
connection between mafters, miftrefles, and fervants, is of a very en- 
dearing nature; and the happinefs of each depends in a great mea- 
fure on the proper difcharge of their refpective duties; the frequent 
negiect of which counteracts the wife defign of Providence in ap- 
pointing different ranks in fociety, and fills the world with juft com- 
plaints, Heads of families lament that they cannot confide in the 
fidelity and affection of their domeftics: fervants allege, that they 
cannot look up to their mafters and miftreffes for examples of reli- 
gious virtues; and thatinftead of being confidered by them as humble 
friends, they are regarded as mere mercenary flaves. To which fide 
the greateft fhare of blame belongs, is hard to determine: but the 
fervants friend will venture to afflure them, that however fafhion and 
infidelity may render many in elevated ftations unmindful of family 
duties, there are {till numbers of mafters and miftreffes fincerely dif- 

fed to aét with juftice and kindnefs; who know when they are 
well ferved, and rejoice to reward merit: nor are fuch difficult to be 
found. by thofe who prefer a quiet regular life with moderate profits, 
to fcenes of licentious riot and profufion ; and who can be contented 
to remain in good places, when they have met with them. 

‘ If any hints contained in the following pages fhall contribute to 
dire&t the young and inexperienced in a proper choice of mafters and 
mifirefies, or tend to regulate their conduct in ferving them con- 
{cientioufly, the author will rejoice in the idea of having been effen- 
tial!y ufeful to fociety.”, And we would gladly contribute to this im- 
portani defign, by recommending this little book to perfons of various 
defcriptions ; who, if they will read it with attention, may be bene- 
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fited by it. Mrs. Trimmer has proved, in a very familiar, pleafing 
way, that if heads of families would watch over the morals of their 
feryants, cultivate their minds, and treat them with kindnefs and 
juftice, rewarding the good, and giving juft characters of the bad ; 
and if fervants would confider them as their beft friends, and be de- 
firous on all occafions to fhew their affectionate regard, the former 
would be well ferved, the latter every way rewarded. 


RELIGIOUS. r= or 


Art. 50. A Letter to the Clergy of the Diacefe of Chefler, concern- 
ing Sunday Schools. By Beilby, Lord Bifhop of that Diocefe. 
Svo. is. Payne. 1786. 

This refpe€table prelate recommends to his clergy, on folid and 
ftriking motives, a fertous attention to thofe popular inftitutions 
which have lately engaged a very confiderable fhare of public notice. 
He has now a farther argument with which to enforce the fubjeQ; 
viz. the fuccefs that has attended the undertaking, during the two 
years in which the experiment has, in fome places, been made. Be- 
fide the confiderations offered in favour of this work of lowe, the good 
Bithop mentions fome precautions that fhould be attended to in con- 
dudting it. Among other things, while he is folicitous to maintain 
the religious obfervance of the Saééarh, he at the fame time withes 
to preferve its cheerful afpeét, and therefore that the hours of con- 
finement may be fo directed as not to render them burthenfome aad 

ainful. We cannot doubt but his Lordfhip’s benevolent and feafon- 
able remarks will meet with regard not only in the diocefe of Chefter, © 

but in other parts of the kingdom. H. 





S ER M ON S&. 


I. On the Incarnation; preached at Newington in Surry, Dec. 2s, 
1785. By the Rev. Samuel Horfley, LL.D. F.R.S. Arch 
deacon of St. Alban’s. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 

Luke i. 28. Hail thou that art highly favour'’d, &e. 

* That the,’ favs the learned Archdeacon, ‘ who in thefe terms 
was faluted by an angel, fhould, in after-ages, become an object of 
fuperftitious adoration, is a thing far lefs to be wondered, than 
that men profeffing to build their whole hopes of immortality on the 
promifes delivered in the facred books, and clofely interwoven with 
the hiftory of our Saviour’s life, fhould queftion the truth of the 
meffage that the angel brought.’ 

But that is the point to be proved, fays Dr. Prieftley—And can any 
point be clearer, rejoins his antagonift? Here is a fimple and un- 
equivocal narration of a matter of fact. It is put beyond doubt 
as much as any other miracle recorded in the evangelifts: and aman 
hath as much right to queftion the refurreétion, as the miraculous 
conception of Jefus. Both are equally out of the courfe of human 
events, and exceptions to every general rule that appears to govern 
the prefenc fyitem of nature. 

After ftating and vindicating the doétrine of the incarnation, the 
learned and ingenious preacher concludes with the following’ in- 
ference: 

‘ From what hath been faid, you will eafily perceive, that the evi- 
dence of the faé& of our Lord’s miraculous conception is anfwerable to 

the 
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the great importance of the doétrine; and you will efteem it an objec- 
tion of little weight, that the modern advocates of the unitarian tenets 
cannot otherwife give a colour to their wretched caufe, than by de- 
nying the infpiration of the facred hiftorians, that they may feem to 
them. ?ses at liberty to reject their teftimony. You will remember, 
that ~*e doétrines of the Chriftian revelation were not originally de- 
livered in a fyttem, but interwoven in the hiftory of our Saviour’s 
life. To fay, therefore, that the firft preachers were not infpired 
jn the compofition of the narratives in which their doétrine is con- 
veyed, is nearly the fame thing as to deny their infpiration in the 
eneral, 

we You will perhaps think it incredible, that they who were affifted 
by the divine fpirit, when they preached, fhould be deferted by that 
fpirit, when they committed what they preached to writing. You 
will think itimprobable, that they who were endowed with the gift 
of difcerning fpirits, fhould be endowed with no gift of difcerning 
the truth of facts. You will recolleét one inftance upon record, in 
which St. Peter detected a falfehood by the light of infpiration ; 
and you will, perhaps, be inclined to think, that it could be of no 
lJefs importance to the church, that the apoftles and evangelifts 
fhould be enabled to detect falfehoods in the hiftory of our Sa- 
viour’s life, than that St. Peter fhould be enabled to deteét Ananias’s 
lie, after the fale of his eftates. You will think it unlikely, that 
they who were led by the fpirit into all truth, fhould be permitted 
to lead the whole church into error for many ages; that they fhould 
hej permitted to leave behind them, as authentic memoirs of their 
mafter’s life, narratives compiled with little judgment or felection 
from the ftories of the day ; from facts and fictions in promifcuous 
circulation. 

¢ The credulity that fwallows thefe contradictions, while it ftrains 
at myfteries, is not the faith which will remove mountains. 

‘ The Ebionites of antiquity, little as they were famed for pene- 
tration and difcernment, managed, however, the affairs of the feét, 
with more difcretion than our modern Unitarians. They queftioned 
not the infpiration of the books which they received: but they re- 
ceived only one book, a fpurious copy of St. Matthew’s gofpel, cur- 
tailed of the two firft chapters. 

¢ You will think it no inconfiderable confirmation of the doétrine 
in queftion, that the fect which firit denied it, to palliate their in- 
fidelity, found it neceflary to rcjed three of the gofpels, and to mu- 
tilate the fourth !” 

The controverfy between the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s and Dr. 
Prieitley, feems verging apace toward the iflue that we expected, and 
foretold ; and now we have nothing more left to do, than atten- 


tively to watch, and candidly to report, its further progrefs. ed - 


I. The Chara&er of Fejus Chrif?; a Sermon. By George Skene 
Keith, M. A. Minilier of Keith-Hall, Aberdeenfhire. 8vo. 15. 
Evans. 1785. 

This fermon has fome marks of a fertile and lively imagination : 

but the marks of puerility and inexperience are more deeply im- 
refled in it. Age, we hope, will mature the Author’s judgment, 

and chaften his fancy. The glare of falie eloquence will be fofteried 
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into a milder and fteadier light; and the tinfel trappings of decla- 

mation will be exchanged for ornaments lefs captivating to vulgar 

minds, but more folid and more graceful: fuch as become the fimple 
dignity of religion, and are molt acceptable to men of found judg- 
ment, and a cultivated tafte. 

When this period arrives, the Author will be 2thamed of fuch 
paflages as perhaps he now regards, with fond compiacency, as the 
peculiar beauties of his fermon; and will then number them, as 
we do, among thofe px/pit-tricks to which the religion of Chrift 
{corns to be indebted for {upport or recommendation.—From feveral 
other inftances of falfe fe affefted oratory, we will felect the fol 
lowing pafiage, as a {fpecimen, (p. 13.) 

‘ Where thall we begin our enquiry into the charafer of Jefus 
Chrift? Go to Bethlehem.—Pafs by the inn.—Turn afide hither 
to this ftable. Look into the manger: and you fhall fee a poor 
babe wrapt in fwaddling-clothes. Befide him leans his mother, 
weak and languid. Here are the wife men from the Ealt: there a 
few fhepherds from Bethlehem. A ftar in the firmament directed the 
wife men to this place. They worfhip the infant. A company of 
angels lately informed thofe fhepherds, that this child was the fon 
of the. moft high God, and the promifed Saviour of men.— What an 
amazing ftoop from the heavenly glory! What an immenfe tranfi- 
tion from the throne of God! Aftonifhing humility, generolity, 
and condefcenfion in the Son of the Higheft, to aflume human na- 
ture, and aflume it in fo mean a condition !—In the character of the 
child Jefus, how many virtues are united !’ 

It is well that the Hiftory of the Birth of Chrift was not penned in 
a ftyle like this. Such a mode of relation would have funk its credit, 
and we fhould have been rather difpofed to fmile than to believe. 

The Author informs us that this fermon is publithed as a fpecimen 
of a volume of fermons now in the prefs.—-Had he no judicious and 
faithful friend to whifper in his ear— 

—— Nonum prematur in annum ? 

or did he turn a deaf ear to good counfel ? Gb-l— he 

il]. Preached at the Magdalen-hofpital, on the Anniverfary Meet- 
ing of the Prefident and Governors of that Charity, May 11, 
1786. By John, Lord Bifhop of Oxford. 4to. 1s. Printed 
for the Benefit of the Charity. Rivington. 1786. 

No quotation could more exattly correfpond with the occafion, 
than that which is felefted as the text of this difcourfe, Galat. vi. 1. 
Brethren, if a man be overtaken, ye, which are fpiritual, reflore fuch 
an one in the jpirit of meeknefs, confidering thyfelf, left thou alfo be 
tempted. ‘The fentiments here implied, are illuftrated and recom- 
mended by his Lordfhip, in a fenfible and ferious manner. Thus, 
in a plain and praétical way, he enforces, in the general, this 
branch of a Chriftian fpirit, and properly applies the whole ta the 
purpofe which more direétly claimed his attention. 

IV. dn Attention to outward Cleanlinefs recommended as a Virtue— 
Preached in the Parifh Church of Blackburn, July the 17th, 
1735. By Borlafe Willock, M. A. with a View toward pre- 
venting the Progrefs of an alarming epidemical Fever, which 
raged in that Town and Neighbourhood. 8vo. 6d. Richard{on. 
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If the fubje&t of this Difcourfe is at all unufual, its propriety 
and importance are neverthelefs felf-evident; and the particular 
circumftances of the time and place of its delivery, render any apo- 
logy for the Author wholly unneceflary. It is a well-compofed Dif- 
courfe, worthy the attention, not only of the very poor, for whofe 
difficulties fome little allowance might be made, but of others, who 
would not chafe to be claffed in that number. . The text is Levit. 
vill. 6. 

V. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, 
at St. Paul’s, May 12, 1785. By Thomas Jackfon, D.D. Pre- 

- bendary of Weftminfer, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 
4to, 1s. Rivington. 

This difcourfe is entirely employed in ftating the grounds of the 
charitable inftitution for the Sons of the Clergy, and in enforcing, 
with plain and manly eloquence, the arguments which recommend 
the eftablifhment to the countenance and fupport of the Public.—To 
the fermon are fubjoined, Lifts of the Stewards for the frafts of the 
Sons of the Clergy, together with the names of the Preachers, and 
their texts; and the fums collected at the anniverfary meetings, fince 


the year 1721. § 





NoTres to CORRESPONDENTS, 

*.* We have received C. C.’s remarks.—The opinion we de- 
livered refpecting the ‘‘ excifion of the part bitten by a mad dog 
being the only efficacious prophylactic,” was the refult of the moft 
minute inveftigation, and the moft impartial enquiry ; and therefore 
(notwithftanding the authority of Dr. Hillary) we cannot poffibly re- 
tra&tit. To flatter people with fecurity from other more gentle me- 
thods would be to deceive them in a matter of the utmoft confe- 
quence, and might, in the end, prove no lefs prejudicial to them, than 


unworthy of us. M 
e 


t§t ‘* A Conftant Reader,” who enquires concerning Dr. pases 
book on the ftate of ‘Medicine, which he fuppofes we overlooked, is 
referred to the 67th volume of our Review, p. 170. If he will like- 
wife turn to p. 383. vol. i. of our General Index, under the name of 
Jones, in the Medical clafs, he will find it inferted there alfo. 








lit\| The article to which Mr. Graham refers, though not yet in- 
ferted in the Review, was written fome months before we were fa- 
voured with his very fenfible letter. What we had, with equal free- 
dom and impartiality, remarked, at the time when we perufed the 
book, could receive no alteration, in confequence of the particulars 
communicated by this Correfpondent, 


e> Philalethes is under confideration. 
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